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EMERSON AND CARLYLE AS RELATED TO 
THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


MERSON and Carlyle have been compared and contrasted, their 
similarities and differences remarked, their influence estimated, 
and their position in the world of letters defined from a multitude of 
standpoints. Almost everyone whose opinion concerning them is 
considered of consequence has recorded it, and yet a very large class 
has not been heard from through anyone fitly representing it. The 
scholars, the philosophers, the theologians, the philanthropists have 
spoken, but the people have not yet had voice in the general 
judgment. By the people I mean those outside of the literary and 
professional circles,*the great mass of workers; in ordinary parlance 
the ‘‘common people,” who are without literary culture, who read the 
newspapers a good deal, the magazines to some extent, and books, 
with the exception of novels, not at all. Their knowledge of Emerson 
and Carlyle may be slight, what they think of them of no conse- 
quence, but the fact remains that they do think of them, and -their 
views may be a matter of curious interest if nothing more. The 
object of this paper is to show the relation of Emerson and Carlyle 
to the common péople. 

In estimating the influence of any man upon his own age, and his 
possible influence upon future generations, we should have no faise 
measure by which to estimate his greatness. A life conspicuous 
because of genius or achievement, but lived out of relation to humanity 
or sympathy with it, is great only as physical objects without beauty 
or grandeur are great, because they arrest attention, being in the 


range of vision. Real greatness, that endures, is that which compels 
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homage, in which there is consciousness of benefits received, benefits 
which only love, reverence and effort to live the Master’s life can 
repay. A man’s true greatness, then, is discovered as the influence 
he exerts upon his age is elevating; as, having discovered or had 
revealed to him things eternal, he makes plain to those of duller 
comprehension the way wherein he has walked from glory unto glory. 
/It is then as helpers of men that we would compare Emerson and 


Larlyle. Both have helped men, by both have men been inspired; 
/ but has each given his life for the life of the world so that centuries 


hence they will be powers instead. of names ? 

The work of each remains by which he may be tried as nearly 
impartially as is possible in his own age. 

In proceeding we must avow that we cannot separate their lives 
from their work. These men were not artists; they were teachers, 
whether they would or not. Their work was not like that of the 
sculptor or the actor—the presentation of an idea that can be consid- 
ered apart from the personality of the setter forth-—their relation to 
the world, whether they have intended it to be such or not, is moral. 
They have molded the conduct of men, as, whether they would or 
not, men. have been their disciples. Moreover, their influence in the 
future is to be most potent on those who have never, or but cursorily, 
read them; on the common people, to whom their ideas and methods, 
filtrated through the minds of those who shall be their interpreters, 
shall come. The interests of the common people, as the truly great 
have been first to see, are the world’s interests. The common people 
have an ingrained prejudice against acknowledging the worth of any 
teaching, however good in its statement, that the teacher's life has 
not exemplified and emphasized. They may be made to admit that 
principles are valid apart from the personality of their enunciator, but 
they have a curiously illogical way of making the admission. They 
will say: “I don’t care for any man’s teachings, if they are true, 
unless he exemplifies them himself ;”’ and it is undeniable that with 
most people example gives tremendous efficacy to principle. - 

It is the testimony of the people to any man’s greatness which is” 
finally conclusive. Those who have the greatest needs, for whom ~ 
most has been done, remember most gratefully their benefactors, and 4 3 
most effectually canonize them. ‘ E 

How has Carlyle given his life for tk .ife of the world? At what — 
point has he touched the life of the com. .n people? There was not j 
need that he should have written for us; it needed not at 
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time he should have had us specially in view; but if we could see 
that the valuable work he did was done in the spirit which makes 
one desire that in being blessed all may be blessed, we should feel we 
had lost a friend. 

With what different emotions do we contemplate Emerson, who 
has opened to us the treasures of the infinite, who has said and sung 
what could stir even our dull pulses and quicken in us elevating aspi- 
rations! 

We are only raised and helped, as the Nazarene peasant helped 
men; as we become personally attached to our teachers, even though 
they may have disclaimed the title or protested that they cared for 
usnot. Carlyle did not care for us; by him we were despised and 
rejected; yet we could have borne contempt if we had been permitted 
to share the crumbs which fell from the feast he spread for those of 
broader culture, without having been consigned to outer darkness in 
a scorn that was almost malignant. 

How different with him who has spoken for all! The feast that 
Emerson spread has been left uncovered, and we have partaken of it 
with the confidence that birds acquire in the winter when they pick 
the crumbs from our doorsteps, that, if not spread for them, they yet 
know they may freely have. 

We might have loved Carlyle if he would have let us become 
attached to him, but he would not. 

We may not have read much that Emerson or Carlyle has said— 
perhaps we have been incapable of understanding the deeper utter- 
ances of these sages—but we have treasured up every little anecdote 
of them, their peculiarities, their habits and manner of life, social and 
domestic, for here we have felt that they were not far removed from 
us. Great men and humble are much the same in their homes and 
among their friends. Here we were at least capable of understanding 
them, and knowing them in these relations, we could have admired 
the greatness that we could not understand. 

It is at just this point that Carlyle’s relation to us is least satisfac 
tory. Where he ought to touch our humble life he is far from us, 
dimly seen in an icy distance all hisown. Where he might have been 
an example to us—surely he could have been that, even though he 
despised us !—he has been beneath us; not great, but oh! so pitifully 
small! His friends make excuses for him which we do not care to 
refute; but yet, it is not plain to us why genius may discount charity 
and courtesy, and be approved where we are condemned. 
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At a point which touches us most closely we find the greatest dif- 
ference between the two men. We read that when a grand-nephew 
was about to be born to Carlyle in his own house, the household was 
fearful as to how he would greet the advent of the little stranger. We 
are glad-to know that he received his little kinsman graciously—he 
would have seemed to us inhuman if he had not; but that there could 
ever have been a doubt startles us, and makes us to feel as if some- 
where there must be a mistake when men estimate his greatness by 
his essays on Burns or Goethe, instead of by his ‘ove for humanity, 
No one could possibly have had such fears in regard to Emerson, who 
has said of the infant, “His flesh is angels’ flesh, all alive,” and who, 
in “Domestic Life,” in praising nobody’s baby has praised every- 
body’s. 

Again, it seems strange to us, as we read Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences,” 
that some who have been our teachers, even if they have shared our 
weaknesses—Wordsworth, Lamb, Keats—have found no kindly recog- 
nition from Carlyle as having been of service to the world. These, 
and many more, if they have not been great themselves, have inspired 
us and made us to love each other better. 

We look in vain to find any word of Emerson’s spoken in bitterness 
against any who have aspired. We are reminded that these utterances 
of Carlyle’s were the last product of a mind diseased and broken. We 
think in going back over his life we more than once find him speaking 
harshly of others; and we contend that he ought not to have formed 
such mental habits that in old age and ill health the worst in him 
should remain uppermost. When an old man is hard and harsh we 
think he but exhibits the accumulated bitterness of past years, during 
which he had strength of will and control of his faculties, and ought 
to have been tender and humane—and was not. 

We are told that we do not understand, that these ravings were 
written when in loneliness after the death of his wife; but it seems so 
strange to us as to be almost horrible that the solace of a man made 
lonely by the death of his wife was to defile the memory of other 
dead as dear to their friends as his wife was to him. As a proof of 


his endeavors to be veracious, we are told that he spent weeks to find - 


out which of two dates was correct in writing his history; but he 
seems to have been at little pains to verify his impressions of people’s 
characters, or his statements concerning them. All the apologies, 


excuses and defences’ made for him seem to us insufficient; the © 
only reasonable explanation that can be offered, it seems to us, is © 
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that he was partially insane, for conceit, long indulged, is incipient 
insanity. 

The proof of greatness for us is found not in man’s achievements, 
but in his aspirations. Emerson has always aspired. We do not find 
that Carlyle has. Emerson’s spirit has found its way to us as the rain 
that, bathing the roots of the oak on the hill-top, making it more 
grand, finds its way to the lowly flower in the valley and refreshes 
that also. Carlyle’s spirit, when it has touched us, has been like the 
white, death-fingered frost. : 

It is not for us to condemn—only one’s superiors can do that—and 
we acknowledge Carlyle’s superiority over us. We would only show 
that as he purposely refused to let us love him, as he would not let us 
canonize him, it must inevitably follow that in the future those who 
shall lead the thought of the world—who probably will come out of 
our ranks, when they shall estimate the worth of that past which is 
our present—will reverse the verdict of our day, and take away much 
if not all of Thomas Carlyle’s right and title to greatness. Such is 
the multiplicity of records that no future, however distant, can fail to 
learn all that it cares to know of the men who have stood in the 
world’s strong light. Names and influences shall abide, and Carlyle 
will be but a name, while Emerson will be an influence. 

A far-reaching tendency of our own time is to simplify everything. 
In the ages to come there will be no common people, no uneducated, 
uninterested classes; none without desire to know what has been dis- 
covered or revealed in the realm of human thought. Then shall come 
the age of verification ; then it shall be known who were the prophets. 
But even now we need not be in doubt as to the claim made by them- 
selves, or put forward for them by others, of those who would seek 
to exercise the prophetic function. The real office of the prophet 
was to be the spokesman or interpreter of God, not to foretell 
events; he was inspired because he had clearer intuitions, and was 
thus capable of perceiving moral and spiritual truths not clear to 
grosser minds. 

That potency of mind which may be called inspired is not un- 
common in our day; but he is still no prophet who cannot translate 
the divine impressions to those of lesser insight, thus acting as the 
medium between God and man. In this, the true sense, then, Carlyle 
was no prophet, although comparatively early in his career he wrote 
to professor Willson, “I have some thoughts of beginning to proph- 
esy.” Carlyle did not reveal; he only exposed. He laid bare shams, 
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drew attention to hidden motives, and declared against the evils of the 
times; but he told us nothing new, only his language and manner of 
stating things were impressive. 

When in ancient Israel a prophet arose, while he attacked the 
abuses of the day he also bade the people turn from evil, and, going 
himself before, led them in the upward path of holiness. Carlyle does 
not bid us repent and turn from evil, but bids us only to be ashamed, 
and curse the hour of our birth. 

Emerson is a prophet! From the serener atmosphere that sur- 
rounded him came the divine light that he had received, tempered to 
our less spiritual, less pure vision. We learn of him what we did not 
know before—what is not gained by contemplation of the past, but 
what the present holds of good. 

That Carlyle did not mean all that he said we are willing to believe. 
His power consisting in his strong statements, it was easy to fall into 
the habit of always speaking strongly, even when the occasion did not 
demand strong words. Having begun by arraigning mankind, he 
never got to the end of his indictment. 

We would not return evil for evil; over the splendid failure of his 
life we would lament. He can never be anything to the world as an 
abiding presence. To the circle that knew him intimately, as he 
would not let us know him, he will always be a different person from 
what he is to us; in its memory all that was noblest and best in 
Thomas Carlyle will be preserved. To the outer circle his antagon- 
isms will be always a bar to communion with him. 

A serene life never fails. If Emerson is remembered by nothing 
else he will be remembered as one whose theory of life secures peace 
of mind, tranquillity of spirit, rest for the soul. Carlyle lived for years 
in one house unknown to his nearest neighbor; all Concord knew and 
revered the benign philosopher who was always one of the people. 
No life can be lived out of all relation to the great throbbing common 
world as Carlyle sought to live; the pleasant and the unpleasant 
things are intermingled. He is the wisest philosopher who, taking 
the world as it is, finds time to be hopeful, sees things for which to be 
glad. When men shall have learned to estimate greatness as they 
estimate worth, by the good one has done for man, many now almost 
forgotten will be given a place on the roll of honor; the benefactors of 
each age will be there. Many, no doubt, will be found applauding the 
name of Carlyle, for he has taught men to be brave; but Emerson has __ 
taught men to be gentle, and shall have no low place. Each in his © 
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sphere has been a sturdy worker, and we enjoy the fruit of his labor. 
The stormy spirit of the one and the peaceful spirit of the other have 
passed into the invisible; the world has been stirred by each, deeply, 
strongly, and by their lives we may be much profited. 


A Day LABORER. 





STATE REPUDIATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT. 


5 Res United States Supreme Court, through the Chief-Justice, 

pronounced judgment on the 5th of March, this year, in sev- 

eral cases which have caused great surprise and alarm among the 

holders of our State securities at home and abroad. They are now 

asking, What were the facts in these cases? what were the decisions 
and the grounds of them? and are the decisions correct? 

I shall attempt to fully answer these inquiries, and as briefly as the 


nature of the subject will permit. I begin with the cases of New 
Hampshire vs. Louisiana, and New York vs. Louisiana. These plain- 
tiff States had taken assignments from some of their own citizens of 
certain securities of the State of Louisiana, and were now seeking to 
recover the amounts due upon them by these suits against the debtor 
State. The assignments had been taken under certain legislative 
acts of the plaintiff States. The New Hampshire act of July 18, 
1879, provided that any citizen of the State might assign to the State 
his claim against any other State in the Union, to be prosecuted by 
the State Attorney-General, with whom the assignor might associate 
any other counsel, a deposit to be made by the assignor sufficient to 
cover the expenses of the prosecution, none of which were to be borne 
by the State. The New York act of May 15, 1880, contained similar 
provisions, with the addition that no compromise was to be made 
without the assignor’s consent. 

The decision treats the assignments made under these acts as a 
mere device for evading Amendment XI. of the Federal Constitution, 
which denies jurisdiction of suits against a State by citizens of other 
States. It observes that the plaintiff State and its Attorney-General 
are only nominal actors, the real plaintiff being the assignor, the State 
being merely his collecting agent, and holds that, under Amendment 
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XI., a citizen can no more sue a State in the name of his own State 
than he can in his individual name. 

The soundness of this proposition is obvious to me, needing no 
argument to support it. But the plaintiff States had claimed recovery 
on another and wholly distinct ground, the international right of 
every sovereign State of making an imperative demand upon another 
independent State for the payment of debts owing by it to a citizen 
of the former. Admitting this right, formerly belonging to the States 
of the Union, to have been taken away by the Federal Constitution, it 
was contended that, in lieu of it, they acquired a constitutional right 
to enforce such claims by a suit in the United States Supreme Court. 
But the court disposed of this point by observing that this interna- 
tional right has never been held to extend to cases where, in respect 
to the action or non-action of the government complained of, the for- 
eign claimants stand on the same footing with its own citizens. 

This proposition also is undeniable. If an American citizen, for 
instance, chooses to buy Mexican government bonds, provided only 
he have the same remedies to obtain payment as are open to the bond 
creditors who are citizens of Mexico, the non-payment of the bonds 
would certainly not constitute such a grievance as would entitle the 
United States to demand payment of the government of Mexico, and 
enforce the demand by war. 

The judgments in these two cases were against the plaintiffs, and 
were clearly correct. 

Let us look next at the case of Antoni vs. Greenhow, Treasurer of 
the city of Richmond, which came up by writ of error from the Court 
of Appeals of Virginia. By the Virginia “Funding Act” of March 
30, 1871, two-thirds of the amount due on the State bonds was made 
fundable in new coupon bonds, payable to bearer, the holder surren- 
dering his old bonds and receiving a certificate for the remaining 
third of their amount, for the payment of which he was to look to the 
State of West Virginia, which State was the equitable debtor of the 
remaining one-third of the original debt. The act made the coupons 
“receivable at and after maturity for all taxes, debts, dues, and 
demands due the State.” In May following the new bonds were 
issued, the coupons bearing on their face their receivability for taxes. 

A subsequent act of March 7, 1872, prohibited the tax collectors 
from receiving anything else in payment of taxes but “ gold and silver 
coin, U. S. Treasury notes, or notes of the national banks of the 


United States,” and repealed all laws inconsistent with this provision. — ; 
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But this last act was repeatedly adjudged void by the Virginia Court 
of Appeals, and also by the United States Supreme Court.! Then 
came the act of January 14, 1882, which was framed for the purpose 
of avoiding the effect of these decisions; and the validity of this act 
was the sole question for decision in the present case. 

The act asserts in a preamble the existence of fraudulent coupons, 
and enacts as follows: The tax collector to receive the coupons 
offered for taxes “ for identification and verification,” giving his receipt 
therefor, but requiring, nevertheless, the taxes to be paid in cash; the 
payment to be enforced as in case of a celinquent tax. The coupons 
to be then sent to the judge of the county court, and the taxpayer to 
file his petition against the State in that court; the State’s attorney 
for the county to appear and defend the suit. A jury to be impan- 
neled to try the issues as to the genuineness of the coupons. Both 
parties to have the right of appeal from the county court to the State 
Circuit Court, and again from that court to the Court of Appeals. If 
the coupons are finally adjudged valid they are then to be received 
for the tax, and the tax before paid to be refunded. In the event of 
the taxpayer attempting to enforce the receipt of the coupons by 
mandamus against the tax collector it was provided as follows: The 
tax collector’s return to the mandamus to state that he is ready to 
receive the coupons for the taxes due when they shall have been 
adjudicated valid. On this return the relator—that is, the taxpayer— 
must pay the taxes to the collector, and file the latter’s receipt for 
them, together with his coupons, in court. The coupons are then to 
be forwarded to the county court of the county where the taxes are 
payable, and an issue is to be framed as to whether they are genuine 
and “legally receivable” for taxes. On the trial the State’s attorney, 
who appears for the State in the lower courts, and, on appeal to the 
Court of Appeals, the Attorney-General, shall require proof of the 
genuineness and legality of the coupons. If the final decision is for 
the relator the mandamus issues for the receipt of the coupons for the 
taxes, and the tax paid is to be refunded. 

Antoni, the taxpayer and plaintiff in error in this suit, claiming 
under the stipulations in the act of 1871, applied to the Virginia 
Court of Appeals for a mandamus against the tax collector, which was 
refused in consequence of a division of opinion in that court. From 
that judgment he appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

The opinion of the United States Supreme Court takes the ground 


1 Greenhow vs. Hartmann, 102 U. S. Rep. 672. 
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that the contract in the act of 1871 is not impaired by the act of 
1882, if the latter act leaves “an adequate and efficacious remedy.” 
It observes that the remedy existing when the coupons were issued 
_ was by mandamus, which implied a suit, process, pleadings, issues, 
trial and judgment. There was no limitation of the defenses that the 
- tax collector might set up. The pendency of the mandamus suit 
would not have prevented the collection of the tax by process of law, 
though subject to the risk of a claim for damages if the collector was 
in the wrong. Moreover, there was no law giving a preference to 
such cases for trial. It then observes that the only changes made by 
the act of 1882 are that the taxes must be paid in money as a pre- 
liminary, and that the coupons must be filed and sent to the local 
court for adjudication. There is no addition to the issues that might 
have been raised by the collector, and no additional burden of proof 
thrown upon the relator. So that the only question is, whether, by 
the requirement of payment of the taxes in advance, and the change 
in the place and manner of trial, the act fails to give an adequate and 
efficacious remedy. 

As to the payment in advance, it observes, promptness in the col- 
lection of its revenues is essential to a State. It is better, in all cases, 
to exact immediate payment of the taxes, leaving the taxpayer to 
bring suit to recover them back. Then the change of place of trial is 
not material. It simply transfers the case from the Court of Appeals 
to the lower courts, with the right of appeal, and no material change 
is made in the manner of trial. So that, on the whole, the act of 1882 
gives a substantial equivalent for the remedy before existing at the 
time of the contract. It observes, finally, that the question is not 
whether, the coupons offered being genuine and valid, the collector 
would be personally responsible in trespass for collecting the tax by 
the use of legal process, but whether the act of 1882 violates the con- 
tract in respect to the remedies in case the collector refuses to receive 
the coupons in payment. Judgment was pronounced against the 
plaintiff in error, Justices Field and Harlan dissenting. 

To consider it. The Federal Constitution forbids a State to pass any 
law “impairing the obligation of contracts.” It has been uniformly 
adjudged that a contract may be impaired not only directly, but indi- 
rectly, by impairing the remedy existing for its enforcement when it 
was made. The opinion takes the ground that the contract in the act 
of 1871 was not impaired by the act of 1882, if the latter act “leaves 
an adequate and efficacious remedy.” 
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Now the act of 1882, tested by the whole series of adjudications of 
the Supreme Court down to the present time, will be found to be 
clearly open to the charge of impairing the preéxisting remedies; and 
in holding the contrary consists the first error in the opinion I wish 
to point out. . 

The established doctrine on this subject will sufficiently appear from 
a brief statement of the principles laid down in a few of the more im- 
portant cases, which I will make, when practicable, in the very words 
of the court. In the mean time, it should be borne in mind that the 
Constitution speaks not of destroying, but of “impairing,” the obliga- 
tion of a contract. A total destruction of existing remedies would 
obviously destroy its obligation; but any material impediment to the 
remedy would suffice to “impair” it. 

In Bronson vs. Kinzie,! a mortgage had been given with power to 
sell on breach of condition, and pay the debt. It was held that a 
subsequent law, giving the mortgageor twelve months to redeem, and 
forbidding a sale at less than two-thirds of the appraised value of the 
property, so altered the remedy as to impair the obligation of the 
contract, and that if the obligation of a contract be impaired, whether 
by acting on the contract itself or on the remedy, the law is unconsti- 
tutional. 

In Green vs. Biddle,? it was adjudged that a law which denies to the 
owner of land a remedy to recover it, “or which clogs his recovery of 
possession and profits by conditions and restrictions tending to dimin- 
ish the value and amount of the thing recovered,” impairs his rights 
and interest in the property. Further, that the impairment of the 
obligation of a contract “can never depend upon the extent of the 
change which the law effects in it. Any deviation from its terms by 
postponing or accelerating the period of performance which it pre- 
scribes, and imposing conditions not expressed in the contract, or dis- 
pensing with those which are,” impairs its obligation. 

In Planters’ Bank vs. Sharp,3 the court said that the contract “is 
not, by the Constitution, to be impaired at all. This is not a question 
of degree cr cause, but of encroaching in any respect on its obliga- 
tions, dispensing with any part of its force.” 

In Edwards vs. Kearzey,4 the court said: “The remedy subsisting 
in a State when and where a contract is made and to be performed is 
a part of its obligation, and any subsequent law of the State which so 


1 1 Howard, 316. 2 8 Wheaton, 1. 
3 6 Howard, 327. 496 U. S. Rep., 607. 
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affects that remedy as substantially to impair and lessen the value of 
the contract is forbidden by the Constitution, and is therefore void.” 

In Van Hoffman vs. City of Quincy,! it was laid down that the 
. validity and remedy are inseparable, and that both are parts of the 
obligation guaranteed by the Constitution against invasion; that these 
' principles “rest in this court upon a foundation of authority too firm 
to be shaken”; and that “the prohibition has no reference to the de- 
gtee of the impairment. The largest and the least are alike forbid- 
den.” 

Now let us compare the remedy existing under the act of 1871 with 
that substituted for it by the act of 1882. 

By the act of 1871, which created the contract now in question, the 
bond coupons issued under it were expressly made “ receivable at and 
after maturity for all taxes, debts, dues, and demands due the State.” 
In other words, it was made the legal duty of the tax collector to re- 
ceive from the taxpayer all such coupons, being due, in payment of his 
tax. Undoubtedly, in those exceptional cases where the collector 
might really have cause to suspect the genuineness of a coupon pre- 
sented, he would be entitled to a reasonable time for its examination 
before accepting it for the tax. This might have been an hour or 
two, or a day or two, at most. Then, unless it was found to be a 
forgery, he was bound to accept it as money in payment of the tax; 
and, during the time required for the examination, he could not use 
any legal process to enforce the payment of the tax without making 
himself a trespasser. 

But how stands the remedy under the act of 1882? 

1. The coupon is ot to be received in payment of the tax, which 
must be paid immediately and at all events, or else collected by legal 
process. 

2. The coupon is to be received only for “identification and verifi- 
cation.” A suit must then be commenced upon it by the taxpayer 
against the State in the proper county court, with all the formalities 
of process, pleadings, and a jury trial; with the right of appeal by 
either party to the Circuit Court, and from that court to the Court of 
Appeals; the State’s county attorney to defend the suit in the local 
courts, and the Attorney-General in the Court of Appeals. If the 
final judgment should be in favor of the genuineness and “legality” 
of the coupon, it is then to be received for the tax, and the money 
paid by the taxpayer to be refunded to him. In the event of the 


1 4 Wallace, 552. 
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taxpayer applying for a mandamus to the collector, the tax must still 
be paid in advance, and the subsequent proceedings are to be sub- 
stantially the same as above recited. 

Observe that the act of 1882 applies to all cases where coupons may 
be presented for taxes; as much to a case where the taxpayer holds 
but a single coupon for a trifling amount, as where he holds a large 
number of them; and in this very case, the amount of the coupon 
presented and refused by the collector was $3. Under the act of 1871 
it was the duty of the collector to receive this coupon as cash when 
due and offered for taxes. By the act of 1882 it was made his duty 
not to receive it as cash until after the taxpayer had prosecuted a long 
and expensive lawsuit, and obtained a final judgment in his favor. 
The question is, Is this substituted remedy a substantial impairment 
of the one existing before the act of 1882? 

To this question the opinion answers No. “The collector,” it says, 
“can set up under the new law no more issues than before.” That 
is, he could even then have refused to receive the coupons, and, stand- 
ing suit, would have had as many defenses as he can set up now. 

To this I may reply: Before the act of 1882 it was the collector’s 
legal duty to receive the coupons for the tax. It is true, he might 
have chosen to hinder and delay the taxpayer by refusing to receive 
them. But he might have accomplished the same purpose by knock- 
ing him down, robbing him of his coupons, and then destroying them. 
Both of these acts would have been unlawful; and, as the law pre- 
sumes that a sworn officer does his duty, a supposition that he would 
have acted in either of the ways above suggested is a gratuitous one, 
having no legitimate place in legal reasonings. The legal presump- 
tion is that the collector would have done his duty. But under the 
act of 1882 the collector’s refusal is no longer an illegal act. On the 
contrary, it is made his legal duty, whether the coupons be genuine 
or not, and whether or not he have any cause to suspect their genu- 
ineness. 

This consideration has a material bearing on the question as to the 
impairment of the remedy. Suppose that, under the existing law of 
Virginia, it is a sheriff's duty, on the receipt of a fiert facias, to levy 
on the debtor’s property without delay. Then suppose next year a 
law passed prohibiting sheriffs from levying on any portion of a 
debtor’s property until the plaintiff in the suit shall have established 
the fact of its being the debtor’s property by a lawsuit carried to final 
judgment. If the new law were accused of having impaired the 
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creditor’s remedy, would it be any answer ,to the charge, to say that 
even before the new law, the sheriff might have wrongfully delayed 
levying for an indefinite time ? 

Let us carry this extraordinary theory in the opinion to its logical 
consequences. The act of 1882 provides that if the suit is finally 
ended by a judgment in favor of the taxpayer, the tax money ad- 
vanced by him shall be “refunded.” Now, suppose a further act to 
be passed forbidding this money to be refunded until the taxpayer 
shall have established his right to it by a suit against the State 
Treasurer and a judgment in his favor by the highest appellate court. 
And suppose the taxpayer, instead of adopting this remedy, chooses 
to test the question by a mandamus from the State court, followed, 
on the State court’s refusal of the writ, by an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. Under the doctrine now announced the court 
would be obliged to affirm the judgment, saying to the taxpayer: 
“The new law has not impaired the remedy you had before; for even 
before its passage the Treasurer might have refused to refund, 
although the law required him to do so. In that case you would 
have been obliged to bring a suit in which there was no limitation of 
the defenses the Treasurer might set up. Under the new act there is 
no addition to the issues that the Treasurer might have raised before 
its passage and no additional burden of proof thrown upon you. So 
that the new act, in reguiring you to bring a suit, has not substantially 
impaired your remedy.” 

So much with respect to the proposition that the act of 1882 
has not impaired the remedies under the contract of 1871. The other 
palpable error I have to point out in this extraordinary opinion is its 
tacitly assuming that the impairment of remedies is the only mode by 
which the constitutional provision can be infringed, and thus ignoring 
any impairment of the contract itself. 

“One of the tests,” says the United States Supreme Court, in 
Planters’ Bank vs. Sharp,' “that a contract has been impaired is that 
its value has, by legislation, been diminished.” The receivability of 
the coupons for taxes, giving assurance of their immediate realization 
at their maturity, must have constituted an essential part of the con- 
sideration to the purchasers of the bonds. That the indefinite post- 
ponement of such realization by the act of 1882 must materially de- 
preciate their value is a proposition so obvious as to need no 
argument. It is equally obvious that in the enhancement of price at 
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which the bonds must have been sold under the law of 1871 in conse- 
quence of this assurance the State received full consideration for the 
promise in that law—a promise it has since deliberately withdrawn. 

It is an elementary principle that in a contract for the payment of 
money the time of performance is one of its essential conditions. 
The shortest period of delay a creditor binds himself to grant to the 
principal in such a contract is accordingly held to be such an altera- 
tion of it as to operate as a release to the surety, unless it were done 
with his assent. In this case the contract was that the value of the 
coupons should be realized at their maturity. Then comes the act of 
1882 and ordains that they shall not be then realized, nor until after 
a long and expensive litigation. Yet the court holds that this last 
act worked no material alteration in the contract! This is virtually 
to assert that a material alteration of the terms of a contract does not 
impair its obligation. But if extending the time for the performance 
of a contract, without the other party’s consent, for one month would 
be an impairment of it (and this no one will dispute), so, a fortiori, 
would be an extension of it, as in the present case, for an indefinite 
time. 

Suppose an act authorizing certain persons to postpone the pay- 
ment of their promissory notes for one month after their maturity, 
would not such an act be one impairing the obligation of contracts? 
and suppose a State legislative act, after reciting that counterfeit bills 
of the State banks were in circulation, should enact that thereafter 
whenever a bill of those banks should be presented for payment it 
should not be paid until the holder has established its genuineness in 
a suit against the bank, and if either party appeal, by a final judg- 
ment in the highest court. Until the announcement of the present 
decision, could it have been believed that any court in the United 
States would hesitate to pronounce such an act one impairing the 
obligation of contracts ? 

The opinion lays stress on the importance to a State of the prompt 
payment of its taxes, and upon the general rule that the collection of 
taxes will not therefore be restrained by the courts; it being thought 
wiser to require the payment of the tax in advance, and to leave the 
party to his remedy of recovering it back by suit if illegally exacted. 
The force of this consideration is fully admitted where the question 
is simply between the taxpayer and the State. In such a case there 
has been no contract on the part of the State, and there is no ground 
to invoke the protection of the Federal Constitution. But in the 
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present case it is not the taxpayer only whose rights are infringed. 
It is a creditor of the State who has become so on the faith of a con- 
tract the State has deliberately entered into with him. In such a 
case State interests must yield to the positive requirements of the 
organic law of the nation, if this is not to become a dead letter. 

The decision in this case seems to me so palpably erroneous that it 
is difficult to believe that it will be accepted as the law of the land. 

In the dissenting opinions of Justices Field and Harlan, I am grati- 
. fied to find my own conclusions confirmed by the reasoning of those 
able jurists. Mr. Justice Field shows that the recital in the act of the 
existence of forged coupons had no foundation in fact, and forcibly 
remarks that “as the coupons are mostly for small amounts, the costs 
of the suits to test their genuineness and receivability for taxes would 
be more than their value,” and that “ practically, the law destroys the 
coupons, and it was evidently intended to have that effect.” It ap- 
pears, also, that even the remedy by mandamus, clogged and in- 
sufficient as it was, was taken away by the subsequent act of April 
7, 1882. 

Let us now examine the decision in the cases State of Louisiana 
ex rel. Elliot e¢ al. vs. Jumel, auditor, Burke, Treasurer, and the 
Board of Liquidation of the State of Louisiana, and Elliot e¢ a/. appel- 
lants, vs. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and other State officers 
of Louisiana. These cases came up'from the United States Circuit 
Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana. 

Under the act of 1874 Louisiana issued her “consolidated bonds.” 
The act authorized the issue to the amount of $15,000,000. By the 
terms of the act they were to run for forty years, and to bear interest 
at seven per cent. per annum; and in order to meet the principal and 
interest to accrue upon them, a tax was directed to be levied annually 
of five and one-half mills on the dollar upon the assessed value of all 
the real and personal property in the State. 

But the new State Constitution of 1879 contained a provision called 
the “debt ordinance,” which scaled the annual interest on these bonds 
down to two per cent., and fixed the maximum rate of taxation for 
all State purposes at six mills on the dollar per annum, but giving 
the “consolidated” bondholders the privilege of exchanging their 
bonds for new ones at the rate of seventy-five cents on the dollar, the 
new bonds to bear interest at four per cent. 

The suits now in judgment were brought by holders of the consoli- 
dated bonds. One of them was an equity suit in the United States 
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Circuit Court, praying that defendants be decreed to replace to the 
credit of their interest fund any moneys diverted therefrom under void 
laws of the State, and enjoined from doing any act obstructing the 
enforcement of the act of 1874. 

The other was a mandamus case on a petition to the State court to 
have the proceeds of the tax levied under the act of 1874 in the 
respondents’ hands applied to the payment of interest and retirement 
of bonds under the same act, and also to collect the tax directed by 
that act and apply it as therein provided. This was afterward trans- 
ferred under the “Removal Act” of Congress to the United States 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana. 

The State officers set up in defense to these suits that they were 
forbidden by the new Constitution to execute the provisions of the 
act of 1874. The court below having denied the relief prayed for, 
the cases were brought up to the United States Supreme Court. 

The opinion states that these are suits to compel the State officers 
by judicial process to enforce the provisions of the act of 1874, when 
the State, by an amendment to its Constitution, has undertaken to 
prohibit their doing so, and when the court, if it requires an officer to 
proceed, cannot protect him with a judgment to which the State is a 
party. It then proceeds to observe substantially as follows: That 
the remedy sought implies a power in the judiciary to compel the 
State to abide by and perform its contracts without having been 
made a party to the proceedings, and this, by assuming the control 
pro tanto of the administration of the fiscal affairs of the State, that 
the judiciary has no such power, nor can it compel the State officers 
to act “contrary to the positive orders of the supreme political power 
of the State, whose creatures they are, and to which they are ulti- 
mately responsible in law for what they do;” that “the officers owe 
duty to the State alone,” and that they “can only act as the State 
directs them to act, and hold as the State allows them to hold.” It 
then cites the English case of The Queen vs. Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury,! in which a mandamus for the payment of moneys was 
refused on the ground that the obligation was on the Queen, “to be 
discharged through her servants, and you cannot (the court said) pro- 
ceed, therefore, against the servants.” In rggard to the case cited 
by the appellants of Osborn vs. Bank of the United States,? it 
observes that the object was to prevent moneys “getting into” the 
State treasury, not to take any moneys out; that the State officers 
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in that case would have been individually liable, “but the recovery 
against them fpr the wrongs they had personally done would have 
had no effect on the money which was held by the State.” That in 
Davis vs. Gray,! where an injunction was granted against the Governor 
and the Commissioners of the Land Office of Texas to restrain the 
issuing of patents to others of lands contracted to a railroad company, 
the case “rested on the same principle it would if patents had been 
actually issued to the company, and the State, through its officers, 
was attempting to place a cloud on the title by granting subsequent 
patents to others.” That in the case of Board of Liquidation vs. Mc- 
Comb,? the Board held the new issue of bonds in trust, they being 
specifically set apart by law; but that here there was no such trust, 
the Auditor and the Treasurer were only to pay the coupons pre- 
sented out of the moneys in the general treasury. That the United 
States Circuit Court had no power to issue the mandamus claimed 
until a judgment had been obtained, it being grantable by that court 
only in aid of some existing jurisdiction, as held in Bath County vs. 
Ames3 and in Davenport vs. Dodge,4 and, finally, that the issuing of 
a mandamus in such a case would be the exercise of political, not of 
judicial, power. 

Let us turn our eyes away from the consequences that must appar- 
ently follow if the doctrine put forth in this opinion is to be adhered 
to, and test its soundness by applying to it well-established principles 
of law. 

In the first place, it is in direct conflict with the theory of the Federal 
Constitution. 

On looking back one century, we find that the cardinal defect of 
the old Confederation was that, as it could operate only on States 
when these refused obedience, it had no means of executing its laws— 
laws even of the most urgent necessity—except by a resort to physical 
force—that is, civil war—which was not to be thought of. Further, 
that one of the most serious consequences of this defect was the inabil- 
ity of the general government to protect its citizens from the operation 
of State laws impairing the obligation of contracts as well of the States 
themselves as of their citizens, by compelling creditors to receive pay- 
ment of their debts in worthless paper money or in as worthless pine 
lands, or in staying proceedings in the courts for their collection. 
And further, that this urgent need felt of a government that could 
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execute its own laws, and could itself protect the rights of its citizens 
in every one of its States, was the efficient cause of thé framing and 
adoption of a national Constitution. Ample proof of this will be 
found in the history of that period, and in the debates on the Consti- 
tution, both in the Federal convention and in the various State conven- 
tions. : 

A wiser expedient than the congressional negative on State laws 
proposed by Madison to accomplish the objects in view was finally 
adopted, which was to make the new Constitution operate, not on the 
States, but on individuals, at the same time providing that the Consti- 
tution, and all laws passed in pursuance of it, should be “ the supreme 
law of the land.” It was foreseen that this would furnish a perfect 
check upon unconstitutional State legislation, because State laws would 
require for their execution individual citizens, and the instant these 
citizens should attempt to execute an unconstitutional State law, or 
should refuse, in compliance with such a law, to perform any duty 
imposed upon them by the Federal Constitution, they would become 
amenable to the Federal as well as to the State judiciary, beth being 
sworn to execute “the supreme law of the land, anything in the con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

In direct opposition to this theory, which has ‘always been the set- 
tled doctrine of the court, it is now asserted that the Constitution 
cannot be made to operate upon the individual agents in the execu- 
tion of an unconstitutional State law, because “‘a suit against them 
would be a suit against the State.” 

But the doctrine that a suit against a government officer is a suit 
against the government is not law in this country, and neither is it in 
England, whence our jurisprudence is derived. The general principle 
is that although a government cannot be sued without its own con- 
sent, a government officer is always amenable to the courts, either 
when he exceeds his authority or is acting without any authority at 
all. And the reason is obvious. In neither of these cases can he be 
supposed to be representing the government. So long as the conduct 
of a public officer is authorized by the law he cannot be controlled by 
the judiciary; but by “the law” is meant “the supreme law of the 
land,” not a law made in violation of it. In England this supreme 
law is an act of Parliament; in this country, the Federal Constitution. 
If this Constitution has any vitality, a State law in conflict is really no 
law at all, and can therefore confer no legal authority upon a public 
officer who ventures to execute it. 
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Again, in this country the judicial power extends “to a// cases at 
law and in equity arising under the Constitution.”! Is or is not a 
case, in the determination of which the constitutionality of a State law 
is necessarily involved, a case “arising under the Constitution?” If 
it is, what right has a court to say that the judicial power does not 
extend to it? Yet this is what the opinion clearly does in holding 
that the judicial power is not exercisable in a case arising under the 
Constitution against State officers who set up in defense a law of their 
State. By what right can the court interpolate this exception ? 

The contrary doctrine has been always held hitherto in the United 
States Supreme Court. As in Osborn vs. Bank of United States,? 
where it was decided that a United States Circuit Court may enjoin a 
State officer executing a State law in conflict with the Constitution or 
laws of the Union; and further, that making a State officer a party 
does not make the State a party, though a State law prompted his 
action, and the State was the real party in interest. And Davis vs. 
Gray3 holds that there is no difference in this respect between a State 
governor and an officer of a lower grade. So in Board of Liquidation 
vs. McComb,4 a mandamus against a State officer was upheld on the 
ground that he could not plead the authority of an unconstitutional 
law in excuse for thé non-performance of his duty, such a law being 
simply null and void. : 

There is no difference in principle between State officers and officers 
of counties and cities. The only source of authority of these latter is 
the State, and they are as much the State’s political agents for the 
particular territorial subdivisions and localities to which the exercise 
of their official functions is confined, as those officers whose duties 
concern the State at large are for the entire State. Thus there is the 
same reason for declining jurisdiction over these local officers as over 
the general officers of the State. Nevertheless, in the numerous cases 
in which the Federal courts have been invoked by creditors to compel 
debtor counties and cities to perform their duties under the Consti- 
tution, on whatever other ground relief may have been sometimes 
refused, it has never been on that now set up in this decision, that the 
Federal judiciary cannot interfere with the action of the political 
agents of a State, however unconstitutional it may be. As, for 
instance, in three very recent cases. In Wolff vs. New Orleans5 a 

2 Const. Art. III, § 3. 29 Wheaton, 738. 
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mandamus was ordered to be issued on the ground that an act of the 
State Legislature withdrawing a power of taxation is void if it impair 
the obligation of a contract. In £2-parte Rowland! a mandamus 
issued by the United States Circuit Court against county commis- 
sioners in Alabama was held invalid only on the ground that they 
had done all the law had required of them in levying and assessing 
the tax to pay the semi-annual interest on certain county bonds, and 
that the writ should have been directed to the tax collector, to compel 
him to collect the tax with which to pay the judgment obtained on 
the coupons. The court said that if the collector failed to perform 
his duty, “he would be compelled by mandamus to do what was 
required of him by law.” And in Louisiana vs. Pillsbury? a man- 
damus was directed to be issued to the city authorities to compel 
them to collect a tax and apply it to some city bonds; and this in 
open defiance of an act of the State Legislature. 

The opinion attempts to rest the decision above cited in Board of 
Liquidation vs. McComb, upon the ground that a tax fund had been 
specifically set apart for the bondholders by a State law, and conse- 
quently it was a “trust fund, and that, as trustees, the State officers 
were amenable to the courts. But this explanation is wholly insuffi- 
cient. The State officers held the fund, not as private trustees, but 
only as political agents of the State, the creator of the trust, and their 
action in regard to it was in obedience to an express act of the State 
Legislature, so that that case was as much a suit against the State as 
the present ones. The explanation of the decision in Osborn vs. 
Bank of the United States, is no more satisfactory; it is that the 
judiciary interposed only to prevent moneys “ getting into” the State 
treasury. But the suit for this purpose was brought against State 
officers, who were only Scting in obedience to a State law. And the 

apology in the opinion for the decision in Davis vs. Gray, where an 
"injunction was granted against the Governor and Land Commissioners 
of Texas, is the least satisfactory of all. It is that, in that case, “the 
State, through its officers, was attempting to place a cloud on the title 
by granting subsequent patents to others.” This explanation ob- 
viously admits that State officers, even when acting as such, are 
restrainable by the courts, after all. 

The English case of The Queen vs. Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury 3 is relied on in the opinion as showing the law of England 
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on this subject to be in harmony with the doctrine now announced by 
the court. In that case a mandamus was refused on the ground that 
though the relator was entitled to the money under an appropriation 
by act of Parliament, the obligation was upon the Queen, “ to be dis- 
charged through her servants, and you cannot proceed therefore,” the 
court said, ‘‘ against the servants.” 

But a slight examination of this case will show that the court's 
construction of it, as supporting the doctrine of the opinion, is entirely 
‘erroneous. 

And let me here make one remark. Understood in the sense at- 
tributed to it by the court, the decision proves by far too much. It 
would go the length of asserting that in no case can courts control 
the action of government officers by mandamus, however illegal their 
acts, or how subversive soever of private rights. From such a propo- 
sition it would follow, as a corollary, that not even our State courts 
could issue a mandamus against public officers in their own State; 
also, that government officers in the District of Columbia are not thus 
amenable to the District Supreme Court; contrary to the established 
doctrine ever since the case of Marbury vs. Madison. To this length 
I doubt if the court means to go. 

Now that English case: By Act 29 and 30 Vict. c. 39 and 14, 
“when money is granted to Her Majesty to defray expenses for any 
specific public service, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, from time to 
time, by her royal sign manual, countersigned by the Treasury, to 
authorize and require the Treasury Commissioners ” to pay the same. 
Under this provision a mandamus was asked by the Treasurer of the 
County of Lancaster, directing the Lords Commissioners to pay cer- 
tain expenses incurred by that county for criminal prosecutions. The 
mandamus was refused. ° 

It is not supposable that the court deemed this to be a case of an 
ordinary appropriation of moneys by act of Parliament to the payment — 
of which the relator was legally entitled. For, on that supposition, 
their decision would have amounted to this, that the payment of the 
claim of every public creditor depends on the discretion of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury; a doctrine that possibly may be held 
under a pure despotism, but has certainly no foothold in England. 
On the contrary, the language of the judges in delivering their ~ 
opinions clearly shows that they looked upon the moneys as having ~ 
been granted to the Queen as a specific trust, and not as moneys im ~ 
the Treasury generally, to which the relator had become entitled — 
under an act of Parliament. 
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Said Cockburn, C. J.: “The question comes to be [the italics in 
these citations are my own] whether the moneys were received as 
servants of Parliameut or of the Crown.” And further on he repeats 
that “the question is whether the Lords Commissioners are bound to 
apply the money as servants of Parliament or of the Crown.” He 
adds: ‘The statute imposes no duty at law on the Commissioners.” 
Blackburn, J., said that it was an obligation on Her Majesty, and the 
question is “ whether there is any statutory obligation cast upon the 
Lords of the Treasury to pay the money.” 

That if the relator had shown a positive legal right the mandamus 
would have been granted will appear by referring to other decided 
cases. In Rex vs. Lords Commissioners of the Treasury! a man- 
damus was granted to compel the payment of arrears of pension ; and 
in Regina vs. Lords of the Treasury? the court said if the “arrears of 
pension were really due a mandamus would lie for them. In £2-farte 
Ricketts3 a mandamus to the Lords of the Admiralty was refused 
only on the ground that vo /egal right had been shown in the relator. 
In £x-parte Baron de Bode4 a mandamus to the Lords of the 
Treasury was refused. The claim was for compensation under treaty 
out of proceeds of property confiscated in France in 1793. The court 
said that no mandamus would lie to the Lords of the Treasury as 
servants of the Crown; that the money had been obtained by the 
Crown, and there was no claim under any parliamentary appropria- 
tion ; adding as follows: “ But when the Lords of the Treasury hold 
funds under an act of Parliament, as public officers charged by statute 
with payment [ihese last italics are in the original] the case is 
different.” ° 

Murray vs. Earl of ClarendonS was a suit against the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Plaintiff was an attaché of a legation, and 
claimed certain Government funds in defendant’s hands for the pay- 
ment of salaries to be trust funds for that purpose. The court's juris- 
diction over the fund was sustained, and the relief refused only on the 
ground that plaintiff had not shown himself to be a beneficiary under 
the trust. 

In Ellis vs. Earl Grey and others® an injunction was issued to the 
Lords of the Treasury to prevent a payment that would operate to 
the plaintiff's prejudice. The bill was demurred to on the ground 
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that the defendants were sued as public officers of the Government in 
their character as Lords of the Treasury. The demurrer was over- 
ruled on the ground that the Lords of the Treasury, under the act of 
Parliament, held as “mere ministerial conduit pipes for payment to 
the persons legally entitled.” 

The case of Gidley vs. Lord Palmerston! is in no respect opposed 
to those I have cited. It simply held that an action of assumpsit 
does not lie against a public officer as such, because any promise 
made by him in that capacity does not bind him individually. 

It is further objected in the opinion that the United States Circuit 
Court had no power to issue 4 mandamus in the case, because that 
writ is issuable from a Federal court only when its aid is required to 
enforce a judgment already obtained. But the mandamus suit was 
originally brought in the State court, which did have power to issue 
the mandamus, and was afterward transferred to the United States 
Circuit Court under the “ Removal Act” of Congress. As this act 
contains no limitations whatever in regard to jurisdiction, by necessary 
implication all the jurisdiction that could have been exercised in the 
suit by the State court was transferred with it to the United States 
Circuit Court. 

The objection that the relief demanded would be an unauthor- 
ized interference by the judiciary with the internal administration 
of the State has no weight. Any judicial interposition to arrest 
or to compel the action of State officers under the Constitution 
or laws of the Union must necessarily involve such an interference 
to a greater or less extent, which must be submitted to by a State 
that chooses to violate the rights of citizens secured by the para- 
mount law of the land. As was said in Wilmington Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Reid,? it is the duty of the court “to give effect to a con- 
tract with a State the same as if between private persons,” and 
“without regard to its supposed’ injurious effects upon the public 
interests.” 

It is admitted on all hands that when a State of our Union enters 
into a contract it abdicates zpso facto its sovereignty, and is bound by 
the same rules as to its construction and enforcement as the law 
applies to one between citizens. No prudent man would venture to 
contract with a State if the rule were otherwise. So that when courts 
sit in judgment and to enforce their mandates in such a case they 
know the State simply as a corporate body, in no way differing from 
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a private corporation, and claims founded on the State’s rights of sov- 
ereignty are necessarily ignored. 

And in nothing has this power of judicial interposition now objected 
to been so often exercised as in respect to the subject of taxation. 
By proceedings against State officers the Federal courts have, in 
many instances, restrained States from taxing instrumentalities used 
by the general government im the execution of its constitutional 
powers, from taxing certain property above a certain rate or during a 
certain period and even forever, in holding certain taxes to be void, 
in compelling the receipt for taxes of uncurrent bank bills, and in 
annulling assessments for taxation. In other wofds, by decisions 
running through two or three generations, although taxation be pri- 
marily a legislative power, the power to enforce it by the judiciary 
has been invariably upheld by the United States Supreme Court 
whenever it has been necessary for the protection of rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

And on this subject there are certain considerations that should not 
be ignored: most of our States have been, and many of them will be, 
large borrowers for an indefinite time to come. Heavy advances of 
money are sometimes needed by them for the development of their 
resources and the improvement of the condition of their people. In 
such case the State revenues must be anticipated, and this can be 
done only by borrowing. But capitalists at home and abroad are 
unwilling, since State repudiation commenced, to lend to a State 
unless the loan be secured by a pledge of State revenues enforceable 
by legal proceedings. The inevitable result of State repudiation is 
that the repudiating States must borrow at rates sufficient to cover 
the risk of repudiation in addition to a fair interest on the loans, thus 
vastly increasing the burden of taxation weighing upon their people. 
If, on the breaking out of our civil war, it were known that the United 
States would be ready to repudiate their obligations whenever the 
pressure from them began to be severe, the loans effected by the 
Government would have been at the most ruinous rates. Probably, 
in that event, we should now be owing at least four or five thousand 
millions, instead of two thousand or less. 

Is not, then, the power of borrowing at fair rates important to our 
States as well as the power of taxation? But if the present decision 
is to stand, their future possession of this power will be no longer 
possible. Would not this be a far greater evil than an occasional 
interference with the taxing power by the judiciary checking State 
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repudiation in individual instances? * Neither will the credit of the 
non-repudiating States remain unaffected by this decision. It will 
naturally be asked, What States can be fully trusted, now that the 
supreme judicial tribunal of the nation has solemnly adjudged that 
State creditors have no legal means of enforcing their claims, even 
when secured by a pledge of State revenues? 

The opinion holds that the judiciary cannot compel State officers to 
act “contrary to the positive orders of the supreme political power of 
‘ the State whose creatures they are, and to which they are ultimately 
responsible in law for what they do;” that “the officers owe duty to 
the State alone,” and that “they can only act as the State directs 
them to act, and hold as the State allows them to hold.” All this is 
in direct conflict with the Constitution. 

If State officers are agents of the State to execute its laws, they 
are, in a higher sense, agents of the nation to execute the enactments 
of the Federal Constitution, which they have sworn to obey as “ the 
supreme law of the land, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding,” and which they cannot dis- 
obey without violating their official oaths. 

The opinion virtually applies to the States of our Union the 
monarchical maxim that “the King can do no wrong,” and is, there- 
fore, not amenable to the courts. The propriety of the application 
may be fully admitted, since no branch of the Federal Government 
can control a State, as such. The vice in the reasoning consists in 
assuming that, because the Azvg can do no wrong, neither can his 
agents; ignoring the well established principle that all agents of the 
Crown are personally responsible for their unlawful acts, even when 
done by the King’s command. 

The doctrine of the opinion is sheer nullification, and even something 
more. Calhoun merely claimed for a State the right of preventing 
the execution within its borders of a law of Congress it deemed un- 
constitutional, and thus a breach of the compact between the States. 
This decision goes farther. It concedes power in a State to prevent 
the enforcement within its borders of the enactments of the Federal 
Constitution ; in other words, a power to violate at its pleasure the 
compact itself. Obviously, if a State law or constitution can do this, 
itis the State law or constitution, and not the National Constitution 
that is “the supreme law of the land” in the State, and it follows that 
not the constitutional clause only forbidding the passage of laws — 
impairing the obligation of contracts, but all the other restrictions a 
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upon the powers of the States, such as the power to emit bills of 
credit, to pass ex post facto laws, or bills of attainder, must practically 
go by the board, carrying us back in these respects to our former 
condition under the Confederation. If the decision should not be 
reconsidered, from these consequences there can be no escape except 
by a new amendment to the Constitution. | 

In these decisions in the Virginia case and in the Louisiana cases, 
three astounding doctrines are virtually announced by the United 
States Supreme Court: 

1. That a law postponing indefinitely the performance of a contract, 
and, moreover, substituting for an adequate remedy one not worth 
pursuing, is not a law impairing the obligation of the contract. 

2. That in every State in the Union the constitution and laws of 
that State are practically, at least, the supreme law, and not the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

3. That an unconstitutional State law is not a nullity, but is suffi- 
ciently valid to protect those who execute it from all legal responsi- 
bility. 

FRANCIS J. LIpPITT. 
. 
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“ \ HAT’S in a name?” was Juliet’s contemptuous question, to 

which no one ventured to reply, because the charming 
Veronese was not in a mood to receive an answer. She asked not for 
information, nor did she wish to argue; but, woman like, carried her 
point by strong affirmation. So it happened that it was suffered to 
go on record. 


“*A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” 


which, being interpreted, reads: “There is nothing whatever in a name.” 
Juliet’s words have since been quoted in every age by specious persons, 
who think that a name is to a man what a collar is to a dog—some- 
thing put on merely for the convenience of tax-collectors and the like. 

Names are not, however, the empty, meaningless trifles that Juliet 
wou!d have us believe. Am contraire, they are pregnant with interest. 
Some of them are powerful instruments which clever men well know 
how to wield to excite men to fury or still them to peace; others, from 
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association, are chronicles of expressiveness, and twined about with 
ideal life and light. And all names are storehouses of information. 

There is history in names; they are history’s footnotes. From a 
well-arranged catalogue of the principal names of each period we 
could construct a tolerably complete history of the world, giving the 
prominent characteristics of the various nations, their social condition 
and habits of life, and the changes through which they have passed 
at different periods of their existence. Names portray the mind of 
‘ the age which gives them birth. Every nation has had its peculiar 
nomenclature, and that nomenclature has been modified and developed 
in a manner wholly dependent on the national growth. 

Most familiar to us are Bible names. If possible, let us make them 
disclose a few facts about the Hebrew people. Yet, before so doing, 
glance for a moment at the earliest period of which we have any 
record, even the creation. The first man was called Adam, or, in 
Hebrew, “Ahtham,” a name signifying “red earth.” The name tells 
the story of man’s origin in a single word. Man was made from red 
earth. There is nothing concealed in that word about “ anthropoid 
ape.” Try as hard as you please you cannot make those two short 
Syllables, “‘Ah-tham,” disclose any such lofty ideas as the Darwinian 
theory of development, or natural selection, or even hint at the 
survival of the fittest. Fancy, if you can, a name which could desig- 
nate the first human product of evolution. Imagine it, I say, for I 
should not dare attempt to write it down! Again, what name could 
better express the idea of the “mother of all living” than Eve 
(“Chavah”), which means “life?” Cain signifies “acquired” or 
“begotten,” a most natural title for the first child born upon earth. 
It required a history to tell us the circumstances of the Fall of Man, 
but the name Abel, “vanity” or “lamentation,” reveals the conse- 
quences of that first sin quite as plainly as the detailed story. The 
third son is named Seth, which means “ appointed,” in demonstration 
that his parents looked upon him as given in the place of Abel, whom 
they had lost. 

In these and other names that immediately follow them upon the 
Bible page is depicted a most simple and artless state of mind among 
men, the children deriving names from any circumstance which from 
its novelty or effect deeply impressed their parents. Jabal, a “stream” 
or “wandering one,” marked the period when men began to rove, and 


we scarcely need the affirmative testimony of the Scripture narrative 4 
that he was “the father of such as dwell in tents.” The name alone ~ 


Le a 
Cit 


NES Ra pipe 


oh 
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furnishes a picturesque idea of the habits of Eastern nomadic tribes. 
In like manner we learn about the introduction of music from the 
name Jubal, “a blast of trumpets.” 

About the fifth generation in both lines a new element appears in 
nomenclature. Men began to call themselves by the name of the 
Lord, in point of fact, whether the sacred text will bear that interpre- 
tation or not. ‘ Mehuja-el,” “ Methusa-el” and “ Mahalale-el” are all 
compounded with the syllable £/, the earliest form of the Hebrew 
name of God, which appears later as Elohim. What is the signifi- 
cance of this departure? That men had at this early age a knowl- 
edge of God is a conclusion which cannot be doubted. But does it 
further prove that they had not known God before? If such were 
the case it follows that, in the process of intellectual development, 
they began for the first time to realize the existence of a religious 
capacity in their natures, and they constructed in their own imagina- 
tions a deity to satisfy that capacity. It would then be strange that 
the same name should appear in the two distinct family lines at the 
same time. The more reasonable inference would seem to be that 
the gradually increasing separation from the God whom they had 
always known, now for the first time renders such special recognition 
necessary. Hence the name of God is incorporated in the names of 
the children, that by this means a knowledge of Him may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

Passing on to the names immediately connected with the Hebrew 
nation, the first to be considered is, of course, Abraham, a name 
signifying “father of a great nation.” In this name we have brought 
out clearly the characteristic idea of the patriarchal period, 2. ¢., the 
family the foundation of society, and the nation only an extension of 
the family relation. It was the ambition of every man at this period 
to become the head of a nation or tribe, hence the common desire for 
a large family which shows itself in the names of the time. Among 
the sons of Jacob we find Reuben, “behold a son;” Gad, “a troop;” 
Joseph, “‘an addition,” and Benjamin, “son of my right hand,” all 
testifying to ruling desire. | We should. not expect, however, that 
every name of a particular period will display the characteristics 
peculiar to that period. For example, we have among the patriarchs 
Isaac, “laughter;” Jacob, “a supplanter;” Esau, “ hairy;” Simeon, 
“hearing,” and Issachar, “ hire;” names which do not differ materially 
from those of the earliest ages. So in every period we can readily 
understand that the great majority of the names will merely reflect 
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ideas continued from the past, while in the xew elements of the 
nomenclature we discover the developing tendencies of the time. 

As we trace the Israelitish history through successive stages we 
find that primitive ideas are retained to a remarkable degree. Every- 
where appear names corresponding to those cited above. Of this 
class are Moses, “drawn out;” Saul, “sought for;” David, “ beloved;” 
Ahaz, “ possessor;” Asa, “curing.” The peculiarly patriarchal names 
are also frequent. Such are Abiram, “father exalted;” Abishai, 
- “father of a gift;” Absalom, “father of peace,” and Abiel, “ father of 
strength.” A class by far more numerous than either of the two just 
mentioned is composed of names containing a title of divinity. We 
have already noticed the introduction of the syllable £7 in names as 
early as the fifth generation from Adam. This element soon disap- 
pears, however, from all but one line of descent. It reappears in 
Isra-el, “‘a prince with God,” and Ishma-el, “whom God hears,” and 
in later Israelitish history is of such frequent recurrence that one can 
count a hundred names of this class by turning over a very few pages 
of the Old Testament. The syllable was placed sometimes at the 
beginning of the compound word, as in El-eazar and El-kanah, or at 
the end, as in Samu-el and Dani-el. 

After the years of Moses a new element appears which in English 
is usually spelled Fak or Fo, This is the covenant name of God, 
Jehovah, as it appears in compound titles. Hence we have Jonathan, 
“ gift of Jehovah;” Isa-iah, “ Jehovah’s salvation;” Jerem-iah, “the 
exalted of Jehovah,” and many others, especially in the latter portions 
of the history. Inthe names Eli-jah, or Eli-hu and Jo-el, we have 
the two forms of the divine name combined, each one of the three 
forms signifying “ Jehovah is God.” 

The frequency with which such names appear plainly indicate the 
religious character and gentle faith of the Hebrew people. We 
might be led to the conclusion that they worshipped more than one 
divinity from the fact that two distinct names appear to have been in 
common use, but the combination of these titles in the three last- 
mentioned names renders such an idea impossible. A further exam- 
ination of these names would reveal to us the character ascribed to 
the God of the Hebrews drawn out in minute detail. Thus Eliab 
signifies God, a “father;” Joshua, Jehovah, a “savior;” Ebimelech, 
God is “ king,” and so on through the complete list of divine attributes. 

What information have we derived concerning the Hebrews from 
this glance at a few names? We have seen that throughout their 
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truly national existence they retained much of their early simplicity. 
They also perpetuated the distinctively patriarchal ideas even after 
they adopted the monarchical form of government. Ideas of God 
and religion occupied a prominent place in the national mind, and the 
Hebrews worshipped but one God, Jehovah, thus contrasting sharply 
with the polytheism of other cotemporary nations. And, finally, we 
learn who the deity is whom they worship, and what are his attributes 
and relations to the people. 

Greek and Latin names naturally come next in order, but our 
review of them must of necessity be brief, as we wish to take only 
such names as are familiar to all, and in this direction they are few. 
Early Grecian history abounds in such names as Lycurgus and 
Lycaon, of which the prevailing element is the syllable “Zyc,” a con- 
traction of /ycos, a “wolf.” Lycurgus is “wolf subduer;” Lycaon, 
“wolf like;” Lycophon, “wolf voiced.” Another element of equally 
frequent occurrence is “/eon,” signifying a “lion.” The name of 
Leonidas, made immortal at Thermopylae, is familiar to every school- 
boy. We also have Leontes and Leontiades. In these names we see 
reflected that rude state of society where physical courage is the 
loftiest ideal of virtue. The mind does not rise above the appreciation 
of animal qualities in man. This is the first picture. 

During the period of the Athenian democracy’s greatest growth the 
list of prominent names abounds with the repetition of /ys, from Zysis, 
signifying “free.” Some of them are Lysander, “ free-man;” Lysias, 
“free; Lyshippos, “ free-horse,” and even Lysimachos, “ free-fight.” 
From such a list of names we could expect nothing but a democracy. 
The people were evidently full of the idea of freedom, and entranced 
with its glories, Ata later date we note the introduction of names 
compounded with Azppos, a “horse.” Such are Philippos, “ horse- 
lover;” Hippocrates, “ strong-horse,” and Xanthippe, “ yellow-horse.” 
The appearance of names containing this element denotes the increas- 
ing warlike tendency of the Greek race, for during the early ages 
horses, as everyone knows, were the chief dependence of nations at 
war. 

A different spirit, and one more regal in tendency, crops out in 
Socrates, ‘“safe-power;” Pericles, “far-famed;” Alcibiades, “ great- 
power;” Calicrates, ‘“ noble-power,” and others of similar import that 
were prominent during the latter and marvelous days of Athenian 
supremacy. The word cratos, signifying “power,” which appears as 
an element in so many names of that period, was a sure token of the 
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rising aristocracy, and with the perpetuation of such names Greece 
passes out of sight. 

Is not this a succinct view of Grecian history, derived wholly from 
the national nomenclature? In its first stages a rude, sturdy race, 
developing gradually into an intelligent people loving liberty and 
proclaiming it. Their increasing power brings with it a love of war 
and conquest; then the national feeling gives place to individual 
ambition, aristocracy usurps the throne of popular liberty, and their 
. history draws rapidly to a close. 

The earliest Roman names differ essentially from those of primitive 
Greece. Doubtless, if we were to go back to the earliest inhabitants 
of Italy, we should find the same wild state of society that existed at 
first in the neighboring peninsula. But beginning with the history of 
Rome herself at the time when she became a distinct nation, we dis- 
cover a more advanced condition of existence. The names of that 
early period are Cincinnatus, “having curly hair;’ Dentatus, 
“toothed ;” Barbatus, ‘‘ bearded;” Curtius, “short,” all of which are 
of the simplest class. Then, too, we find Tanaquil, “ eagle-like;” 
Corvus, a “crow;” Gracchus, a “jackdaw,” and Mus, a “mouse,” 
names borrowed from creatures that were common objects to an 
agricultural community. Another significant class are names like 
Coriolanus, ‘a worker in leather;” Agricola, “farmer; Servius, 
“child of a slave,” and Camillus, ‘attendant at sacrifice.” Such 
names suggest a simple people given to agriculture and trade, civil- 
ized, peaceful and industrious. Still further along on the highway of 
the world names of more frequent occurrence are Augustus, “stern;” 
Nero, “strong;” Pompey, “splendid,” and Cato, “cautious.” The 
tendency is, in a measure, similar to that which we noticed in the 
later days of Athens, but in a less marked degree. The true Roman 
always displayed traces of the early simplicity. Cicero loved to 
escape from the noise of the forum and the anxious cares of consul- 
ship and to give himself to quiet meditation at his Tusculan villa. 
Horact, too, was wont to mourn over the degeneracy of his age, which 
he viewed from the pleasant seclusion of his farm at Tarentum. 

Our notice of English historic names begins necessarily with those 
of the Saxon period, for owing to the paralyzing nature of the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest the early British names have almost totally disap- 
peared. The reader is familiar with the names of the pirate brothers, 
Hengist and Horsa, who’ came to assist the Britons against their ene- 
mies from the north. Both names signify “horse,” indicating the 
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martial character, if not of the men who bore them, at least of the 
nation to which they belonged. Shortly after the Conquest we see 
many names ending with wa/f, which is the same as our English word 
wolf. Among these are Ethelwulf, the “great wolf;” Eadwulf, the 
“noble wolf,” and others. This class of names is identical with that 
which was so common among the early Greeks, and denotes a similar 


state of society. 

As time passed on these names gradually disappeared, and in their 
stead we find compounds of £d, signifying “truth,” such as Edward, 
“truth-ward” or “keeper;” Edmund, “truth-speaker;” Edwin, 
‘“truth-winning ;” Edgar, Edwy and others. Aliso the syllable fred 
appears in Alfred, “all peace ;” Winfred, “winning peace;” Ethelfred, 
“great peace,” the common syllable signifying peace; and further we 
find dred, which is the original form of our modern word dread, but 
has in it more nearly the idea of reverence. It appears in Edred, 
Mordred and Aldred. Such a series of names indicates the rise of 
moral and religious ideas in the Saxon mind. There is a steady 
growth of ethical perception, while the utmost simplicity is maintained 
throughout. Artis not known. The names are but the words used 
in common conversation, applied without change to individuals. 

Suddenly, toward the close of the eleventh century, a great change 
takes place in English nomenclature. Edwards, Alfreds and Edgars 
disappear from the higher ranks of life to make room for Williams, 
Henrys and Charleses, together with many names which we recognize 
as being transferred from the Greek of the New Testament through 
various alterations of form. We see at once that these names are 
Norman French, and the fact that they so quickly displace the older 
Saxon in all the higher classes of society attests that the nation to 
which they belong has acquired the ruling power in the land. As to 
the character of that nation what do they tell us? The very fact that 
they are mostly names received from a foreign source speaks of 
culture in at least one direction. It also argues a degree of artifi- 
ciality, since we may infer that names are no longer applied with a 
clear understanding of their etymological meaning. The element of 
association has evidently crept in. We perceive, also, in contrast 
with the Saxon bluntness, a clear tone of refinement. 

As decades and centuries pass, the old Saxon names begin to rise 
once more from obscurity, and sovereigns and nobles receive names 
from either language without discrimination, plainly indicating the 
amalgamation of. the two races into one composite peopie. 

24 
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Still later in the history we find a new turn of sentiment in a large 
class of the people, and Old Testament names come into popular 
favor. Jeremiah, Obadiah, David and Habakkuk are found on every 
hand. But these do not seem to satisfy the growing tendency of the 
times, which appears to be obtrusively religious, and there follows a 
series of names composed of Bible words or phrases, as Accepted, 
Redeemed, Faint-not, Make-peace and Lament. Thé increasing 
silliness of the age and the tendency toward cant show themselves 
in such names as Kill-sin, Be-stedfast, Be-courteous, Search-the- 
Scriptures, Safety-on-high, Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith, and Zeal-of- 
the-land, all of which are genuine Puritan names. The heighth of 
absurdity in this direction was reached by the Barebone family. 
Those who have read English history will remember the famous 
Barebone’s Parliament, named from its leader, Praise-God Barebone, 
but not all are aware that this same Praise-God Barebone had two 
brothers, one of whom was named “ Christ-came-into-the-world-to- 
save Barebone,” and the other “ If-Christ-had-not-died-for-thee-thou- 
hadst-been-damned Barebone.” 

That the naming of children was carried to such a ridiculous degree 
of absurdity is a plain indication of the religious monstrosity of the 
period. Like all other unnatural social developments it soon sub- 
sided, and the stream of popular names returned to its old channel, 
retaining only the best elements of the recent growth. Such names 
as Grace, Mercy, Faith and Patience hiave become permanent wherever 
the English language is spoken. 

As we approach the threshold of our own times we are constrained 
to halt. Any fair consideration of the names of the nineteenth cen- 
tury requires an entire chapter to itself. Perhaps we have already 
gone far enough to justify the proposition with which we started out. 
We have not taken many names, for to take them all would require a 
volume of no mean dimensions; nor have we drawn ali possible infer- 
ences or conclusions, for that would require still other volumes, but 
merely sketching one or two outlines of inferences from the few repre- 
sentative names, we have endeavored to suggest what might be gath- 
ered from a more careful and extended study. 


G. H. HUBBARD. 
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THREE PROBLEMS OF OUR TIME. 


I’ was my fortune recently to visit on successive days three great 

and important institutions in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
They represented the practical working and present stage of develop- 
ment of as many social questions; problems which have always more 
or less perplexed the world; which still trouble it, but which some of 
us think capable of a satisfactory and final adjustment. Perhaps the 
best introduction to some discussion of the difficulties which attend 
them will be a brief statement of personal experience. 

The first institution was at once a combination of the workshop and 
dwelling, but on a scale much larger than one generally sees. The 
workrooms were spacious, airy, warmed and lighted. Some of the 
men were making boots and shoes, others were gilding picture frames 
—a labor which demards a certain degree of artistic skill and expe- 
rience; while a factory for the manufacture of felt hats was in full 
operation, and furnished employment to a large number of workers. 
It was a veritable hive of industry. Yet no one seemed overtaxed, 
each quietly gave attention to his special work. It seemed to me that 
if anything they took life rather too easily, for in one shop I saw a 
number of men sitting idle, through some fault of the contractor. 

These laborers, moreover, were lodged and boarded in the same 
institution.» The kitchen and bakery were ona scale commensurate 
with the necessity of feeding six hundred hungry men. The bread 
was excellent, and from brightly burnished caldrons in the great 
kitchen a savory odor betokened an approaching meal. The lodging 
accommodations were, it is true, somewhat cramped, and yet, after all, 
they were not very much narrower than Savonarola’s little cell in the 
convent of San Marco; and each of the occupants enjoys luxuries 
to-day of which the great preacher and martyr of Florence could 
never have dreamed. He has, of course, a good, warm, clean bed. 
Above his pillow is a gas-jet, by which, after the day’s work, he can 
write or study. His room is at all times warm and well ventilated. 
In one corner he may turn a faucet and by day or night have a supply 
of good pure water. Work, then, regular, attractive, not too severe ; 
healthful surroundings; sufficient good and well-cooked food; warm 
clothing; bath-rooms with hot and cold water; physicians always at 
hand to hear every complaint, and note the earliest indications of dis- 
ease ; a hospital when sick; books and periodicals for leisure hours— 
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these are some of the privileges provided by the commonwealth for a 
class of persons over whose well-being it watches with peculiar solici- 
tude. As an indication of its care and forethought ‘let me quote from 
the-report of the commissioners appointed in 1874 to build the insti- 
tution I have just sketched—the new State Prison of Massachusetts : 


We have carefully and well considered the entire work, and especially the sanitary 
arrangements and measures for the health and well-being of the prisoners. Every portion 
is well lighted and airy; * * * great care has been taken to avoid dampness; the most 
‘ ample provision for the drainage of all the parts, as well as for the surface water, has been 
provided for. * * * We have very thoroughly investigated and most carefully consid- 
ered the means for heating and ventilating the cells and other parts of the prison, and it is 
confidently believed by us that in no prison in the country have so ample, liberal, expensive 
and effective means been employed for the health and comfort of the prisoners as in this. 
All the means for warming and ventilating, and changing the air in the cells and corridors 
have been most liberally provided for. 


The prison was contracted to be built for $850,000. It probably 
cost considerably more. 

The next day, after climbing a broad road that swept round from 
the base to the summit of a hill commanding an extensive landscape, 
I visited one of the most costly, spacious and beautiful buildings ever 
erected in any country in: the world for the sole use of the common 
people. To describe its imposing exterior, the evidence of its wise 
adaptation to a noble purpose; the beauty of its interior arrange- 
ment and adornment; the scrupulous neatness of every part; the 
cosy sleeping rooms, with soft and luxurious spring beds ; the smooth 
polished floors; the flowers blooming in the windows, intercepting 
the view of snow-drifts without ; the pretty little concert hall or thea- 
tre—the evidence of every comfort and many luxuries, which abounds 
throughout, would occupy far too great a portion of this paper. 

Let me mention briefly one almost unique contrivance for effecting 
that reconciliation between necessary warmth and perfect ventilation 
so important to health, and so rare during the winter in our northern 
homes. At some distance back of the building is a powerful steam 
engine, consuming nearly two thousand tons of coal every year. Here 
two centrifugal fans, revolving day and night, force, by underground 
passages, to each block a strong, constant current of pure, fresh air, to 
the extent of some million cubic feet per hour. Before entering the 
flues leading to the upper stories, the air is obliged to pass over cast- 
iron radiators filled with steam, by means of which it is heated to the 
desired temperature before entering the living rooms above. In these 
there is no appreciable current of air, yet in the coldest day of winter 
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the visitor is conscious of adequate warmth, and of the perfect 
purity of the atmosphere which he breathes. This is an exceedingly 
rare condition for rooms in which are gathered a large number of 
persons for a considerable period. I do not believe there is a school- 
room in any northern city, which one can visit about 11 A. M., of a 
cold wintry day, without experiencing, on entering, a sensation of an 
exceedingly vitiated atmosphere. 

The institution I have described is by no means unique. New York 
State has three (two of which are quite new), almost as good in every 
respect. A recent writer, referring to this class of institutions, says : 
“In architectural elegance, completeness of design, convenience of 
arrangement, adaptation to the purpose for which they are intended, 
and beauty of location, they are unsurpassed, if indeed they are 
equalled, by any other institutions in the world. * * * They em- 
brace in their interior economy the most approved devices for ample 
water supply, heating, ventilation, lighting, cooking, etc. Most of 
them are set in the midst of large and beautiful domains, with groves, 
lawns, shaded seats, pleasant walks, water views, and apparatus for 
out-door sports. Most of them have spacious amusement-roums, 
where for one or more evenings in the week there are dancing par- 
ties, lectures, concerts, theaters, and stereopticon exhibitions.” 

I have described a hospital for the insane, one of the best of modern 
types. Nine-tenths of the inmates are supported as paupers at the 
expense of the public. Some of these were once common laborers, 
working by the day, and addicted to intemperance. Of their boon 
companions many slipped by easy grade to the gutter, the pauper’s 
death-bed or the morgue. A few, perhaps, engaged in drunken quar- 
rels which ended in violence or murder, and brought the inebriate to 
the State Prison for life, if not the gallows. These—no less culpable 
—but perhaps more unfortunate, drank their wits away, and from a 
struggling life in filthy cellars or garrets they find themselves guests of 
the commonwealth, inmates of a palace erected by the people of the 
State at a cost of $1,600,000. 

My third visit was to one of those lofty, many-storied structures, 
devoted entirely to labor. Under one roof several thousand men, 
women and children toil sixty hours a week. The work demands no 
great degree of muscular effort, but much constant, necessary atten- 
tion to the operations of much complicated machinery. The bell for 
rising rings, summer and winter, at 4.45 A. M.; work begins at a little 
before 7. I stood by the gates one evening when the rain froze as it 
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fell, and a sharp east wind drove the sleet into the faces of the tide of 
human beings emerging from the mill at the close of the day’s work. 
Most of the women were young, but some were old, wrinkled, gray- 
haired. None appeared to be warmly clad; each drew a thin shawl 
or a poor bit of a cloak tightly about her shoulders or over her head, 
and without umbrella, herried rapidly down the street, often to dingy 
boarding place or comfortless home. Most of the men were puny, 
and nearly every one had that weary, haggard look which tells of 
‘much confinement or unhealthy work. This vast workshop, this ma- 
chine for converting the toil of 3,000 human beings into remunerative 
interest on capital, is the property of that association of shareholders 
which is called a “corporation.” It is a common proverb that “ cor- 
porations have no souls,” which means, I take it, that no one is indi- 
vidually responsible for the ethical quality of its action. To look after 
the health, or comfort, or morals, or general well-being of its ‘“‘ hands,’ 
is the business of philanthropy; the corporation is only a machine for 
money-making. What if the wages paid to the majority of factory- 
workers are insufficient to supply them with abundant healthful food, 
with warm clothing and comfortable dwellings, to keep them from 
sickness, to enable them to lay by something for old age, infirmity or 
emergency, to supply books, rational amusements and recreations; in 
short, to afford them what most of us consider about all that makes 
life worth living—whose fault is it? Is it mine, because I happen to 
possess a share or so of its excellent stock, although I live, perhaps, a 
thousand miles away? Will you blame the agent or business mana- 
ger (often a most generous-hearted and sympathetic man), engaged 
by the shareholders to conduct the mill “on business principles,” 
because he does not pay more for his labor? Why, on every hand in 
this country and in Europe, are eager competitors, striving to make 
cheaper goods and to undersell us; how can we possibly compete with 
them if we increase the cost of production by increasing the remu- 
neration of labor ? 

Then again, one of the very first principles of Political Economy is 
to buy in the cheapest market. Now if multitudes stand ready to 
accept the low wages offered, would you have an agent pay more ? 

Because A, a feeble, worn-out operative, with a wife and five 
children to support, is slowly but surely starving himself to death, is it 
the duty of a corporation to raise his compensation, when B, a sturdy 
youth, without responsibilities, is anxious to take his place at present 
rates? Would that be “ business?” Above all, let. us deal honestly 
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with the question. ‘Philanthropy Mill” has not yet gone into 
operation, and when it does get fairly started, it is feared it will pay 
merely five or six per cent. dividends. Meantime “Property Mill” 
yields a yearly profit to the shareholders of eighteen to twenty per 
cent. It is an excellent and paying investment. The steck com- 
mands a high premium. Are we quite ready to sell our shares in it, 
and invest our money in “ Philanthropy” stock? Yet after all, one 
would like to know why A and his family find life such a hardship. 
What is the cause of it? The thriftlessness of the working man? 
How so, if he is so underpaid that with a family on his hands he 
cannot accumulate? Is it the selfishness of capital? Why, we are all 
equally selfish, are we not? Men generally wish all the profit that is 
honestly theirs; capital desires no more. Nevertheless, we suspect 
something is wrong, even though nobody can be blamed. We doubt 
whether the civilization which in the midst of plenty sees starvation 
in the streets, can be thought a perfect type. 

Here, then, are presented for purposes of comparison three phases 
of society as they exist to-day in one of the foremost States of the 
Union; the Criminals, the Insane, and the Workers. Among the first 
class are individuals who have perpetrated in cold blood almost as 
atrocious crimes as are known in history. Among the second are 
men whose diseased minds are the result of vicious conduct. In the 
third class are a majority of the honest, hard-working producers of 
national wealth. And my object in this paper is simply to inquire 
whether there is anything essentially preposterous, impossible or 
absurd in the idea or hope that by another century the working class 
shall have for themselves and their families the assured enjoyment of 
at least the same comforts, privileges, conditions of happiness, and 
security against want and suffering, as in the year 1883 are provided 
for murderers and madmen ? 

Is the hope Utopian? To demonstrate that it is not, to show, 
rather, that the expectation may be reasonably and fairly entertained, 
let us look at the condition of the criminal and insane less than a 
century ago; note by what methods their amelioration was accom- 
plished in civiJized lands, and from a dark and horrible page in past 
history gather, if we may, some hints for the solution of the yet 
greatest problem of our immediate future. 

In the year 1773 John Howard, a country gentleman of England, 
journeyed through his native land, visiting its prisons and jails, and 
discovering in them a state of misery, cruelty and vice inconceivable as 
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existing in a Christian country. The jailers were generally without 
pay ; their only gains were extorted from the miserable victims in their 
power. Herded like cattle; often deprived of light, air or exercise ; 
without even water, except at the will of their keepers; with no beds 
but their rags, and occasionally a little straw; devoured by vermin; 
chained sometimes in underground dungeons, into which no ray of 
light ever penetrated, the wretched prisoners seemed almost forgotten 
of God and their kind. The story of Howard’s journey from town to 
‘town, from prison to prison, is one long, sad record of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. Sunlight was taxed to give England money for 
unrighteous wars, and. so prison windows were blocked up. Stagnant 
sewers festered beneath cells, generating fevers which claimed scores of 
victims every year. Into some of these dungeons no physician pene- . 
trated, no chaplain sought admittance, no visitor of mercy, except 
Howard, ever came. At Plymouth he found a cell the door of which 
had not been opened for five weeks, and in this living tomb, so low 
that one could not stand erect—without air, without light—were three 
human beings, one of whom had there languished for seventy days. 
Of another prison he writes: “ You go down by a trap-door in the 
floor, seven steps, into a horrid dungeon 5% feet high, 10 feet square. 
* * * A woman, with a child at her breast, was sent here fora 
year. The child died.” 

Some jails were the property of ecclesiastical dignitaries in the 
Church of England. When the prison at Ely became insecure from 
age, the jailer adopted the expedient of chaining his prisoners on their 
backs to the floor, their necks fastened by iron collars, in order that 
the Bishop of Ely, the proprietor of the jail, might be spared the 
expense of repairs. Neither straw nor beds, neither chapel, nor infir- 
mary, nor surgeon did Howard find. in this prison-house, nor would 
its proprietor adopt a single suggestion of the philanthropist for im- 
proving the condition of its inmates. 

Another jail belonged to the Bishop of Durham. Of it Howard 
writes: “The great hole, 161% feet by 12, has only one little window. 
In this I saw six persons chained to the floor. In that situation they 
had been for many weeks. They were very sickly. Their straw on 
the stone floor was almost worn to dust.” 

It should not be forgotten that imprisonment at this period was but 
the punishment for minor offenses, and that the majority of criminals 
for whom to-day the State so carefully provides would, for the same 
oflenses a century ago, have been sentenced to death. In no Christian 
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land was life so cheap as in the England of that day. During the 
twenty-two years from 1749 to 1771, in London alone, no less than 
606 persons met death on the gallows, in the presence of a mob of 
lookers-on, for offenses not capital to-day; the wretched woman who 
snatched from the counter a piece of cloth valued at five shillings, to 
buy food for her starving children, suffered the same shameful punish- 
ment that was meted out to the murderer of his mother, or the pirate 
captured from the high seas. 

It was indeed an age that had little sympathy for human rights. 
The revelations of Howard excited but a momentary indignation, and 
the abuses he exposed continued into the present century. Bristol 
and Liverpool were growing plethoric with gold gained by that 
accursed traffic in flesh and blood that has brought Africa to our 
shores. The Church, intent on discduraging’ dissent, and demon- 
strating its divine right to fat livings and cottagers’ tithes, was sadly 
indifferent to this too common spectacle of human suffering. English 
statesmen were wrangling over party politics then as now, more eager 
for foreign conquest than for the peace and prosperity of her fellow 
men. Dr. Johnson, surrounded by obsequious admirers, was rearing 
out against the wickedness of American rebels, and dismissing the 
philosophy of Hume with an indecent jest. Paley, from the Cathe- 
dral of Carlisle, was teaching England the elements of moral and 
political philosophy, defending the bloody code as incidental to 
English liberty ; yet calling it “a mild and cautious system of juris- 
prudence;” arguing the necessity’ of the death penalty for sheep 
stealing ; expressing disbelief in the reformation of the criminal, and 
mentioning almost approvingly a plan worthy of Nero, for executing 
murderers by throwing them to wild beasts to be devoured alive. 
Not without significance we remark that when at last English senti- 
ment partly awoke to a realization of the injustice of inflicting 
death for so many offenses, every attempt to introduce a more 
humane code was vigorously resisted by nearly every bishop of 
the Church, sitting as legislator in the House of Lords; and the 
reform was oarried only in spite of their protests and against their 
warning Cries. 

A still more striking contrast between past and present is afforded 
by comparing the treatment and condition of the insane eighty years 
ago with their environment to-day in such institutions as I have 
described. In the Castle of Salzburg, or the torture chamber of the 
Gevangenpoort at the Hague, the traveler feels a thrill of horror, as, 
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standing by the multiplied and ingenious instruments of pain, he 
watches the demonstration of their use and reflects upon the agony 
they have caused ; yet I doubt whether legalized torture has equalled 
in atrocity the treatment by civilized governments in modern times 
of the insane. A French physician, writing less than a century ago, 
tells us that in Paris maniacs were confined in cells six feet square, 
often situated underground, even below the level of the sewers. 
There were no windows. Sometimes in the darkness rats penetrated 
these dens and devoured the inmates. The keepers, selected from 
the worst criminals, provided with heavy whips and accompanied by 
savage dogs, perpetrated on these miserable wretches inconceivable 
cruelties, sometimes even causing their death. When Esquirol, about 
1817, visited the asylums of France, he found the patients subjected to 
every kind of cruelty ahd neglct; confined in cold, damp cells, with 
only a little straw to protect them from the pavement ; without water, 
air or light. Flogging was commonly practiced. There was no med- 
ical supervision of any kind. At the French Exposition of 1878, in 
the department of the government, I saw hanging against the wall an 
iron collar, a chain and a pair of rusty handcuffs, once the manacles 
of a maniac; now mementoes of a past which, even in our triumphs, 
we cannot afford to forget. 

The condition of the insane in England at this period was equally 
shocking. In 1814 a report was issued by Parliament, giving results 
of a government inquiry into the “state of mad-houses in Great 
Britain,” and disclosing a condition of affairs almost incredible. 
Sometimes exposed in cages like wild beasts, and excited to rage for 
the amusement of visitors; more often loaded with chains, in solitude 
and darkness; half starved; half frozen in winter, and more than half 
naked at all times; treated with a brutality beyond expression—such 
was the lot of the lunatic in days within the memory of those yet 
living. At Bristol a woman was found chained to the stone floor, ~ 
who, in that situation, had been frequently pelted with stones by the 
keeper’s children, as an ordinary amusement. “The stench of the 
cells,” says one witness, “was the worst I ever met with in my life; i. 
but I thought if these creatures could survive one night, I could at q q 
least inspect them. Yet the cells had been cleaned for our visit. 
There was no window; only a small hole in the door.” ; . 

Of another’ mad-house a physician testified that the patients were 
confined in narrow cells, “where not the least air or light could be 
admitted except when the door was opened. Some of the cells were” 
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on the bare earth. The patients were chained. They were taken out 
once a week when clean straw was supplied.” 

At Bethlem Hospital, London, a man was discovered fastened in an 
iron frame which passed over the shoulders and around the waist, and 
cramped both arms to the body, with an iron collar about his neck, 
and chained to the wall in such a manner that he could only lie on his 
back. Twelve years before, he had been placed in these irons to 
gratify a personal revenge. Here, also, women were found almost 
naked, chained to the wall by an arm or leg. One of them was per- 
fectly quiet, coherent, and most bitterly sensible. of her situation. 
The physician in charge here testified that female patients were cared 
for exclusively by men; he saw no harm in it; “it had always been 
so"’—the old reason for every folly! Yet both at Bethlem and else- 
where the most awful scandals had resulted from this practice; * * 
maniac mothers had given birth to children; yet their keepers had 
not been dismissed. ‘The house,” the physician remarked, “ was 
excessively cold in winter.” ; 

Dr. Thomas Monroe had been the physician-in-chief to this hospital 
from 1783 to 1814, a period of more than thirty years. Probably no 
man in England at that time was better qualified by long experience 
to give an authoritative opinion on the treatment of insanity. Yet 
before this parliamentary committee, doubtless weighing his words, he 
testified that in a hospital for the insane “ there is no possibility of 
having servants enough to watch a great number of paticnts without 
the use of trons!” Of so little value is the highest authority in limit- 
ing the possibilities of the future ! 

It cannot be said that ideal perfection in the treatment of the 
criminal and insane members of society has even yet been generally 
attained. Many abuses remain to be rectified, many improvements 
are yet to be made. But no one can review their condition less than 
a century ago, a condition sanctioned by law, unreproved by the 
Church, in some respects defended by the moral philosopher, and 
regarded with unconcern by the vast majority of the people, without a 
feeling of surprise at the blind ignorance or wicked indifference which 
characterized the times. Are we sure that posterity, looking back 
from some future vantage ground on the poverty which we daily 
encounter without remark, may not judge us as severely ? 

The great problem of our age is to secure for that large section of 
society whose labor produces for us whatever of comfort, wealth or 
luxury we enjoy, simply those conditions of healthful living which 
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distinguish civilization from barbarism. Putting aside all considera- 
tion of mere luxuries and refinements, what are those necessities of 
life which the man or woman who works ten hours a day may 
reasonably hope sometime to possess? I think they are these : 

SHELTER.—Comfortable rooms; sufficiently large, warmed, lighted, 
well ventilated; in a healthful locality, and designed and furnished 
with some degree of beauty. 

Foop.—Nutritious, healthful, sufficient in quantity, well cooked. 

CLOTHING.—According to the season and demands of health. 

OccuPATION.—Regular, healthful, not too prolonged. 

CARE OF HEALTH.—This by medical officers paid by the State, 
whose duty it is to supervise all matters relating to hygiene; and to 
prevent disease, rather than to treat it. In case of sickness, a free 
hospital, with good nurses provided. 

Now, excepting only, as regards the convict, the size and beauty of 
his room, a// these provisions and privileges are possessed by the 
criminals and insane in the State institutions I have described. In 
addition to them, it seems to me the working classes should have: 

1. Opportunity for work, so that no willing hands need ever be idle. 

2. Opportunity for education in the laws of health, so that none 
need die from ignorance. 

3. Opportunity for such absolutely safe investment of savings as 
shall encourage economy. 

4. Opportunity for innocent and rational amusements, restricting 
(by superior attractiveness) temptations to drunkenness. 

5. Opportunity for culture, for higher technical and scientific educa- 
tion, and for the growth and gratification of aesthetic tastes. 

6. Such ample provision for the industrious workingman and those 
dependent upon him, in case of accident, sickness or infirmity, as 
shall make starvation, beggary, or pauperism in his case absolutely 
impossible. 

These last named opportunities, important as they are to the well- 
being of the working class, and necessary as they will eventually be 
found to any permanent adjustment of relations between labor and — 
capital, involve, nevertheless, questions the discussion of which would 
lead us aside from our point. Let us, instead, take merely those 
privileges in way of food, shelter, clothing, occupation and care of ‘ 
health which are possessed alike by criminal and maniac in our best 
State institutions, and inquire to what extent even these are enjoyeaa r 
by the proletariat of all civilized countries. 
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In May, 1879, the Secretary of State at Washington transmitted to 
Congress a collection of reports received from American consuls 
abroad, in regard to the condition of the laboring class in various 
European countries. As they are the latest reliable sources of in- 
formation, the statements made are very valuable. A few brief 
extracts, however, are all that space permits, 


GERMANY. 


7 - * 


Barmen.—The condition of the laboring classes is very distressing. Many 
struggle daily with bitter want.. The workingman’s weekly receipts are, on an average, by 
no means adequate for the support of a family. It is consequently essential that every 
member should contribute to the common fund, and hence, from their earliest years, each 
member is raised to incessant toil and every privation. * * * Such a family would live 
in two or three rooms, in a poor and comfortless manner. Estimated daily expenditure for 
each person’s food about 63 cents. ; 

Nuremberg.—Lodgings of most of the laboring classes are two or three dark, comfortless 
rooms for a family of half a dozen persons. * * * Many lodgings resemble ‘dungeons 
more than the habitations of civilized beings. 

Dresden.—The flats in which they live are not infrequently very unhealthy ; 
generally in the cellars or immediately next to the roof of the tall houses found here. Their 
food is mostly of potatoes and black rye bread, coffee made of chicory, gruel or broth, very 
little meat, and very seldom, too. 

Lonneberg.—The workman’s life is a¢ dest a struggle for existence for himself and family. 
There is poverty in superabundance in the workingman’s home; his children are generally 
ragged and barefooted; his wife looks haggard and weary of her lot. 

Stuttgart.—Most of the wealthy, titled and favored portion of society think that the labor- 
ing man has no cause for dissatisfaction. * * * The fact is indisputable that a laboring 
man in Wiirtemburg who has to support a family of three or four children upon the proceeds 
of his daily wages is utterly unable to save anything for old age, sickness, or loss of employ- 
ment. To obtain the plainest food and clothing from day to day is the acme of his hope in 
life. * * * The laborers complain that their lot in life is unjustly hard as compared 
with the rich. * * * They cannot look without irritation upon the assumed individual 
superiority whick , in a thousand different forms, the wealthy and favored classes are daily 
parading before those whose lot in life compels them to toil for bread and clothing. Ladies 
will pay from $3,000 to $5,000 for a dress to wear but once at an imperial ball, and with this 
waste of wealth and assumed hauteur roll in magnificent equipages by poor women Jéetter 
educated, perhaps, but who, in rags, are sawing wood in the streets. A glance from the 
humiliated toilers; the vain show vanishes; the women continue to saw—and think, and 
think—and saw, till their work is done, and then go home to poverty and over scanty meals 
husband, wife and children tell of the day’s experience. 


. * 7 


There is a suggestion of danger when women saw—and think—at 
the same time. 

From Great Britain the consular reports are more devoted to the 
state of trade than to the condition of the people, and consequently 
less complete for our purpose. From Leith, Scotland, and Leeds, 
England, the reports unite in estimating the food expenditure of a 
workman with five persons in his family at about ten cents each per 
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day; yet nearly all articles of food in England cost almost twice as 


much as with us. ; 
BELGIUM.—Of this country Mr. Evarts himself writes as follows : 


7 * 


The lives of the working people are continual struggles for meagre subsistence. 
At the very best, the lot of the workingmen of Belgium is hard and unremitting toil—an 
unceasing battle with most adverse circumstances. 


FRANCE.—Consul-General Torbeot, writing from Paris, says : 


The nearest statistical information that I can arrive at gives the average daily wages in 
France at forty-five cents, and the amount of the annual revenue of the typical French . 
family, composed of father, mother and five children, one of whom is old enough to work, 
at $180. Their average annual expense is estimated as follows : 


Food—bread, vegetables, groceries, meat, etc 

Wine and beer 

Rent, fire, light, taxes, etc 

EE a5 nce ceidenens sods dssmsrsesensonses fs jatecmangaltes 


If the Consul-General’s figures may be relied upon as accurate, it is 
evident that the average expenditure of the French workingman for 
food for each member of his family zs less than four cents a day; for 
both food and wine, less than five cents a day; and this in a country 
where every article of food is dearer than in the United States. It 
seems incredible, yet a similar report from Lyons places the daily 
average food expenditure to each person in Southern France at only 
five and one-fourth cents. The Consul-General elsewhere says in his 
report: ‘The low wages paid to female labor makes it, in many 
cases, almost impossible for women to secure the bare necessities of . 
life.” He should have said that it is sometimes entirely impossible 
for them to live, and to dress as their employers demand, without 
dependence upon other sources of income. What these are, we need 
not inquire. There are social depths where poverty seeking in vain 
the aid of justice, finding even charity turned away, takes at last the 
proffered hand of vice. 

I have mingled with the workingmen and peasantry of every coun- 
try in Europe west of Russia and Greece, Scandinavia and Denmark 
excepted, and it seemed to me that what Louis Blanc wrote in 1863 is 
equally true to-day: “England is the land of extreme wealth, and also 
of extreme poverty. I doubt if anywhere on the globe there is a spot 
where one is exposed to see poverty under a more hideous aspect or 
in a state of more profound degradation.” a 

Testimony almost to this effect is freely given by Englishmen them= 
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selves. The late Mr. W. R. Greg, one of the most far-sighted of 
political economists, ten years ago estimated the number of people in 
Great Britain who possessed some kind of property at 7,000,000, and 
the working class who hold no property, but who subsisted entirely 
by the labor of their hands, at 23,000,000. “A large proportion of 
the poor,” he says, “live in dwellings and in scenes which render vir- 
tue, comfort and self-respect almost unattainable. A large proportion 
in the country districts can, by no exertion of their own, rise out of 
their indigent position or live contentedly and hopefully in it.” 

Professor Fawcett says: “The more wealthy the nation is admitted 
to be the more perilous does it become and the more ominous of future 
trouble that one out of twenty of the nation should be a pauper; that 
to a great proportion of our laboring classes a life of incessant toil 
yields no other result than an old age of dependent mendicancy ; that 
in many districts horses are stabled far more comfortably than laborers 
are housed, and that in our largest and wealthiest cities the poor are so 
crowded and huddled together that in a countless number of instances 
all the members of a family herd together in a single room.” 

Ruskin says: ‘“ Though England is deafened with spinning-whecls, 
people have no clothes; though she is black with digging coal, her 
people have no fuel and they die of cold; and though she has sold her 
soul for gain, they die of hunger.” 

The medical officer for Marylebone (a thickly-settled part of Lon- 
don), in his report for December, 1878, referring to the exceedingly 
high death-rate for the month, said: ‘Seventy-five per cent. of those 
persons who fell victims to the cold weather belonged to the poor and 
indigent class, a very large proportion of whom, had they been properly 
fed, clothed and housed, might have been saved. Wad some properly 
organized system been in operation during the past five or six weeks 
of seeking out the infirm and destitute in their wretched abodes and 
supplying them temporarily with food, fuel and warm clothing the 
death-rate from diseases of the breathing organs would have been 
infinitely less.” 

The London 7Zelegraph (excepting the Zimes the leading English 
journal), in an editorial; January, 1879, said: ‘Scores of destitute 
men and women die from cold and hunger in the streets of London 
every year. They are usually of advanced age, and utterly homeless. 
The verdict of the jury is generally in accordance with the evidence, 
there being generally no evidence at all, beyond the bare fact that 
some passer-by saw what seemed to be a bundle of rags lying on a 
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step or in the entry to a house; that the bundle, on being turned over, 
was found to contain an emaciated corpse, and that the stomach, when 
subjected to post-mortem examination, was found to contain nothing 
at all. So the remains of ‘our dear brother or sister departed,’ are 
put into a deal box and buried, and no more is said about the matter.” 
This is no fancy sketch. 

In 1877 a return was made to Parliament of all cases of death due 
to starvation, as reported by coroners’ juries in London during the 
preceding year. The number was forty-four. A saddler aged 67, an 
engineer aged 80, a blindmaker of 69, and a bootmaker of 80 were 
among the number. There were women also; a widow aged 71, 
another aged 75, “‘an unknown female,” of about 60; and even a 
needle-woman aged 67, to whom the parish authorities gave a loaf of 
bread and eleven cents a day, rewarded their munificent generosity by 
dying of starvation within a stone’s throw of the House of Lords, and 
but a few steps from Westminster Abbey. 

This, then, is the condition of the working class to-day in the three 
richest and most civilized countries of Europe. It cannot be denied 
of a large majority of them that their privileges, as regards healthful 
food, hygienic environment, suitable employment, and medical over- 
sight, are inferior to those secured by the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to its criminals and insane. 

How is it with us in America? The opinion is quite prevalent 
abroad that the day of our great prosperity is now past, and that the 
conditions of labor in the United States are not likely henceforward 
to be greatly different from those of the older countries of Europe. 
In course of a conversation with John Bright in London, two or three 
years ago, the venerable statesman expressed to me very strongly his 
opinion that the distress in America had been far more prevalent and 
intense than in England, and this, too, at a time when the suffering of 
the working class in Great Britain was exceptionally severe. I 
believe, however, that he was mistaken; that, judging from report 
only, he over-estimated the effects of our commercial depression. 

Nothing seems to me more certain than that our republican insti- 
tutions, protected industries, light taxation, and unlimited natural : 
resources, have established the conditions of American prosperity upon — 
a far,securer basis than those of other nations. Yet even with us it may — 
fairly be doubted whether a large portion of our laboring poor are not 
worse situated, aside from restrictions upon personal liberty, than the — 
criminals and insane whose surroundings I nave sketched. . 
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The New York 7ridbune, referring to abuses discovered in the State 
Penitentiary of Kentucky, said: “It is inevitable, perhaps, but none 
the less grotesque, that the man who commits a crime should be so 
much better cared for by society than the man who does not. Gov- 
ernor Blackburn, in despair of inducing the Kentucky Legislature to 
put the penitentiary in proper order, has felt himself obliged to 
pardon eighty-seven convicts out of the over-crowded prison. And 
yet it does not seem to have been in as bad a sanitary condition as 
hundreds of New York tenement houses are.” As this statement is 
made of a prison, probably one of the worst in the country, the com- 
parisons I have ventured to institute in this paper must be capable of 
a still wider application. 

It is plain that the same problem awaits us which has so long 
baffled the political economists across the Atlantic. That it will find 
its solution through any of the violent or revolutionary expedients 
advocated by the pro/etain of Europe, or through any other than legal 
and peaceful methods, cannot for a moment be supposed. Neither 
Nihilism nor Communism can offer us the desired solution. The object 
herein attempted has been simply to state the problem, not to solve 
it. But one point is clear. Until capital, ceasing to be the people’s 
king, shall become their servant; until labor enjoys rights and privi- 
leges at least equal to those of the criminal and the insane; until it 
possesses such assurance against the ills of poverty as shall make 
misery and want absolutely impossible to honest industry, we cannot 
be said to have solved all the problems of our national existence and 
to have established the perfect State. 


ALBERT LEFFINGWELL. 
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I’ the year 1806 Samuel Whelpley, Master of Arts, principal of 

Newark Academy, a man highly and widely esteemed for his 
learning, his skill in teaching, and the soundness of his views, pub- 
lished at Morristown, N. J., a “Compend of History from the Earliest 
Times, Comprehending a General View of the State of the World, 
with respect to Civilization, Religion and Government.” This book 
was long used as a text-book in many of the higher institutions of 
learning in this country, and successive editions appeared from time 
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to time for a score of years after its first publication. In the course 
of the learned author’s dissertation upon the science of government, 
I find, among many other sage observations upon the application of 
the science in the United States, the following words, which prove 
that at least one thinker of the time had foreseen the arising of a 
great political and social problem : 

“Though the office of President is elective, yet it is as completely 
beyond the reach of the great mass of the people as though it were 
hereditary. Let it be supposed ‘that there are seven men in the 
United States adequate to the discharge of the duties of President. 
Their depth can only be fathomed and their qualifications traced by 
men of nearly equal capacity. The great body of the people never 
saw, and never will see, those seven. They must be made known 
to the community by men of an intermediate grade of intelligence, 
who are still far above the common level. Perhaps one hundred men 
must be the sources of intelligence to the millions who compose the 
nation. Nor yet can this one hundred act upon the community but 
by another intermediate grade, consisting, we will say, of a thousand. 
Thus it appears that our right of suffrage, in the election of our Chief 
Magistrate, is an immensely complicated system of influence, interest, 
favor, confidence and proxy. A chain of influence, composed of ten 
thousand links, and divided into ten thousand branches, descends with 
tortuous course to the great body of the people. * ® * The 
right of suffrage, therefore, in the great body of the people, avails no 
more than this, viz.: to say which one of the few shall be the man; 
nor can they say that till they are told which one shall be the man 
by somebody who knows him better than they do.” 

This is at once a pretty accurate description and specious defense 
of the “‘ boss system” as we know it; but note the author’s conclu- 
sion, which he reaches after demonstrating that the same observations 
apply with equal force to the choice of Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives : 

“ Therefore, although we have no titles of nobility in our country, 
yet all the branches of government being organized and made up of a 
class superior in point of intellect, interest, influence, and, we might 
add, of intrigue, it can scarcely be doubted that it will, one day or 
other, tend to aristocracy.” i 

The author was led to this conclusion, undoubtedly, not only by his 


knowledge of the history of former popular systems, but by his ob- a 


servation of the early workings of our own made-to-order institutions — $ 
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He was probably acquainted with the statesmen and the “bosses” of 
his day, and knew the deference that was paid to them by the mass of 
the voters. For at that period caucus government, existing for the 
most part in a somewhat more genteel shape than we know it to-day, 
had already made itself supreme. Seeing that the politicians had 
thus early learned the means of taking the choice of the President 
out of the hands of the non-official electors provided by the Constitu- 
tion, the author had no doubt that the politician class would speedily 
consolidate its power and lay the lasting foundations of a republican 
aristocracy. Whelpley had witnessed the early wreck of the Electoral 
College, which in its theory was the culminating triumph of the con- 
stituent wisdom of the founders of the republic—apparently the sim- 
plest and most admirably effective means of enabling the people to 
express their choice for their chief ruler by delegated power which 
the ingenuity of man had yet devised. The author of the ‘“ Com- 
pend” had witnessed the wreck of this sublime structure ; he had not 
only seen the secretly-reached decision of the Congressional caucus 
substituted for the deliberate choice of the august electoral body, but 
the local caucus—even then no new thing, for before the Revolution 
the caucus, called by that very name, had governed the affairs of the 
city of Boston, regulating the selection of all officers from Congress- 
men down to township assessors and collectors,! and had presumably 
spread by 1806 to other cities and states—taking charge of the selec- 
tion of minor officers. So absolute was the caucus already, that in 
1812 John Jay, who had then retired from public life, but still exer- 
cised marked influence, was constrained to publish to his fellow-citizens 
an explanation of his action in refusing to vote for a caucus nomina- 
tion. ‘We approve,” he wrote, “ of the customary mode of nomina- 
ting candidates, and have uniformly concurred in it; that concurrence 
certainly involved our tacit consent to be bound by the nomination 
which should be made. But it is equally certain that such consent 
did, does, and ever will rest on the condition, trust and confidence 
that such nominations only be made as we could or can support with- 
out transferring the obligation we are under to preserve our characters 
and our minds free from humiliation and reproach.” We may 
remark, in passing, that the bosses of this day can hardly be as abso- 
lute or exacting as those of 1812, since they all, in their outgivings 


* For the early history of the caucus, see an interesting essay on The Caucus system, pre- 
pared by Mr. F. W. Whitridge for Vol. I. of the Cyclopedia of Political Science, and issued 
as one of the series of Economic Tracts of the Society for Political Education. 
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intended for the public, recognize the limitation upon the authority of 
the caucus which Jay set up in the above extract. 

That the “boss” system of the second decade of the century was in 
some substantial respects like that of to-day is proved by the political 
history of the time. According to Von Holst (Vol. IL, pp. 154-5), 
Martin Van Buren’s place as Attorney-General of New York was 
“taken from him” in 1819 by the Clinton party. “ But he no longes 
_ depended on the favors of the great ones,” says the historian; “he 

was one of them himself. Even the year previous he had felt strong 
enough to collect a faction of his own about him, in opposition to the 
Clintonians. The personal interests of the coterie furnished the basis 
of the party, and the absence of political ideas was more than made 
up for by a masterly organization. The word of command from 
Albany, given through the medium of the Argus, was unconditionally 
, obeyed. The person who expected anything of the party could obtain 
it only through the ‘Regency,’ and the ‘Regency’ took care to be 
represented in the remotest corners by agents who were out after their " 
pay. The political machinery gave Van Buren control over the State 
of New York.” And although the principle of rotation in office was 
not considered as recognized until Jackson came into power, Van 
Buren had, as early as 1820, in the exercise of his rule over the politi- 
cal affairs of New York, extorted from the Federal administration a ‘ 
recognition of the principle in its modified form—to use a late phrase of 
one of its most conspicuous representatives—that ‘‘ the government be- 
longs to its friends.” His letter written on this occasion is so interesting 
a side-light on the question of the development of our political system 
that it deserves to be quoted. Van Buren wrote to his friend Meigs 
in the general post-office at Washington, under date of April 4, 1820: 

*«* ,. . . Let me entreat the Postmaster-General to do us an act of justice and render 
us a political service by the removal of Holt, of Herkimer, and the appointment of Jabez 
Fox, Esq.; also of Howell, of Bath, and the appointment of an excellent friend, W. B. 
Rochester, Esq., a young man of the first respectability and worth in the State; and the 
removal of Smith, of Little Falls, and the appointment of Hollister; and the removal of 
Chamberlin, in Oxford, and the appointment of Lot Clark, Esq. Use the enclosed papers 


according to your discretion, and if any thing is done let it be quickly done, and you may 
rely upon it much good will result from it.” 





























This letter, says Von Holst, was written three weeks before the 
election. The four postmasters whose dismissal was called for were 
Republicans, but they had supported Clinton’s. candidacy for the 
governorship, while Van Buren was the leader of the Tompkins party. 
Van Buren’s wish was granted. The important point should be noted 
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here that Van Buren did not lay the foundation of his control of New 
York upon universal suffrage. In 1821 he opposed the introduction 
of universal suffrage in that State. 

The beginnings of this system of tyranny by patronage the author 
quoted at the opening of this article had plainly seen, and perceiving 
that, so early in the life of the Republic,,a class of men had arisen 
who told the electors which one of a few men should be the man of 
their choice—as the people ignorantly imagined it to be—he assumed 
that this class would ultimately crystalize into an aristocracy upon a 
sort of feudal-political basis. The foundations of a patrician class 
were, in his view, surely being laid. Did subsequent events prove . 
his forecaste to be well founded? And if the country has not tended, 
as Whelpley said it would, to aristocracy, what has been its tendency ? 

Certainly the aristocratic bent was the strongest at the time when 
Whelpley published his book in 1806, and for a long time afterward. 
All power concentrated itself in Congress, which was, in addition to 
being the law-making body of the nation, a sort of permanent conclave 
of barons or bosses—to use again the American word which the thing 
has called into existence, and for which no euphemism will do duty. 
These managed matters in their own States and districts, and relieved 
the voting people of the trouble of selecting the Chief Magistrate and 
other functionaries. The ideas of Jefferson seemed as yet to have 
taken no real hold upon the people. They were too abstract, or 
lacked embodiment in a man, as Jackson afterward embodied them. 
The opposite, or Hamiltonian, ideas were in full practical ascendency, 
no matter in what degree they had theoretical acceptance from the 
statesmen of the time. But was this system suited to the needs of 
the country, and, consequently, the one proper to survive and crys- 
talize into the permanent form of government? Certainly not; for 
it was presently overthrown with a suddenness which brought con- 
fusion and alarm to those who had so carefully and skillfully built it 
up.' The large popular vote which Jackson received at his ‘first 

tIt must be borne in mind that the structure of our government is essentially different 
from that of England, where there is no impropriety in the selection of the real ruler of the 
country—the Queen’s Prime Minister—by the majority of the members of the House of 
Commons, where, indeed, there would now be flagrant impropriety in his selection by any 
other agency. The Legislature rules in England absolutely, and, in effect, selects certain 
of its own members as the executive instruments of its will. Here the legislature was 
given, and has, happily, been able to gain, no executive function, the Executive being, in 
fact as well as in name, a coordinate and equal branch of the Government, and deriving its 


powers from the same source. The selection of the Executive by the legislative branch, 
therefore, was cles: !y disorderly, and could not continue. 
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candidacy, after a wholly irregular nomination by the Tennessee 
Legislature, was an indication of the ill satisfaction of the voters of the 
country with the rule to which they had been subjected; and 
Jackson’s triumphant election at his second candidacy was the begin- 
ning of the operation of an entirely new principle in American 
politics. That this event marked an epoch in our political develop- 
ment has been noted by very many. But some of our later historians 
and commentators have assumed that it was the beginning of a period 
of decline. On the contrary, I think it can be shown that Jackson’s 
election was the true starting point in the development of popular 
institutions in this country. 

It is perfectly true that, following this event, our politics went back- 
ward perceptibly. They sank to the low ground of the full acceptance 
of the principle that “‘ to the victors belong the spoils.” But since it had 
been demonstrated, first by the failure of the Electoral College to fulfill 
its intended functions, and next by the abandonment of the plan of 
nomination by the members of Congress, that the scepter must surely 
descend to the people, what could be better than that the truly pop- 
ular method of government should be left to its fullest swing under 
the Constitution—to take all its privileges at once, and work out its 
development from the very beginning of things? Von Hoist, whose 
second volume is devoted to an exposure of the evils resulting from 
Jackson’s election, says that since that event the people have “ begun 
to exchange the leadership of a small number of statesmen and poli- 
ticians of a higher order for the rule of an ever-increasing crowd of 
politicians of high and low degree.” He seems to overlook the fact 
that these pot-house politicians and their rule have been a necessary 
though disagreeable factor in our development. It can be proved 
from Von Holst’s own pages, though more clearly from records which 
he has ignored, that bosses and demagogues flourished in this country 
before Jackson’s time. But granting, as all must, that the introduction 
of the principle of rotation in office brought in a new and vicious 
troop of politicians of a low order, I think it can still be proved 
that the full recognition of the complete supremacy of the people 
laid the only foundation upon which the structure of the republic 
could be laid, even if some badly-built walls raised upon it had 
afterward to be taken down. If we are able to prove that false 
elements have been eliminated from our composition, and that a 
gain has been made in the direction of good government in spite 


of retarding and violently disturbing influences, the conclusion will r 
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appear to be just that we have established our institutions on the 
right basis. 

At the beginning of the new attempt the people showed a power of 
acting together, with a common understanding and instinctive purpose 
and cohesion, which was an augury of future success. Instead of being 
in chaos at the abandonment of the system of Congressional nomina- 
tion in 1824, they appeared in excellent shape in the Presidential 
election of 1828. But this cohesive power, which proved their politi- 
cal capacity, was shown in the election merely; their attempt to find a 
means of making their own choice of men through the Presidential 
nominating convention was from the very first a failure. The national 
convention began ia substantially the same form as we now know it, 
though the details of its delegate composition and formal procedure 
have been much elaborated since then. Its machinery was quickly 
taken possession of by the politicians, if it was not, indeed, designed 
and built by them. Nevertheless, it was a part of the nation’s evo- 
lution. Its theory, at least, was correct, and even admirable, and it 
may yet fulfill its purpose. 

The people showed their common purpose again, and made a choice 
quite in the line of their best interests, when, in 1840, Harrison was 
taken from his county clerkship in Ohio to be a candidate for the 
Presidency—not taken, indeed, by the people, but by a mere com- 
promise of the politicians, in which, as they have once or twice done 
since, they hit upon the very man who should have been taken. The 
people moved with a new and vast enthusiasm in this election, the 
excitement of which was no perversion or clouding of judgment, but 
the very school of creative popular action. From this time forward 
the nominators began to show a distinct partiality for candidates who 
had sprung from the common people, though they were all the time 
perfecting their methods of machine rule. But the popular wave 
seemed to roll back after Harrison’s election by a natural recoil. The 
most observant among the people must have perceived that if they had 
gained the initiative they had lost it again. There was a long revel of 
intrigue in the high places of the nation. Candidates bargained with 
each other, entered into combinations, betrayed and deceived each 
other, and concentrated and bartered their support until the people, if 
they realized the situation at all, must have been as heartily disgusted 
and discouraged with their leaders as they are to-day. The wild 
scrathbles for office with which the present generation is sadly familiar 
began. 
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There were, indeed, signs of a new popular revolt against the man- 
agement of affairs, which must soon have made itself felt; but strange 
and intense preoccupations begun to engage the public mind, turn the 
pelitical thought of the time into confusion and interrupt the peaceful 
working of the ordinary laws of political and social development. The 
Anti-Slavery agitation, even before it took any hold upon the people, 
drew the minds of some of the most original thinkers and boldest 
actors among the people into a single channel, and diverted these 
minds from influence save in a single direction. The quick eyes of 
the Anti-Slavery leaders, with the old scales fallen from them, saw as 
clearly the political enslavement of the people of the North as they 
saw the actual enslavement of the blacks of the South. But the 
cause—the false or imperfect adjustment to a new society of a facti- 
tious and imperfectly developed governmental framework—they did 
not see and could not understand. All the evils of the time they 
attributed to Slavery, and they saw the ramifications of the slave 
power in the remotest Northern hamlet. Abolition was their uni- 
versal solvent for all the national problems. They set out with mag- 
nificent energy to destroy Slavery by making it odious in the eyes of 
the people of the North, and they destroyed it eventually by this 
method, at what fearful cost and with what a shock to the nation’s 
organism the world knows. 

During the same period a sudden and immense development of 
industry and wealth took place, consequent upon the spreading out of 
the people upon the vast unoccupied domain which had become theirs, 
and the vitilization of steam power for manufacture and transporta- 
tion. Distant points were brought near together, and the centers of 
life and activity changed about. Modes of life were revolutionized. 
The whole framework of society was altered by the transfer of industry 
from the hands of individual workmen in the humble roadside and 
village workshop to great new centers of manufacture. The railways 
built up a new trade and stimulated and occupied new activities. The 
great, industrial development absorbed the thoughts and activities of 
men in material affairs to an extent which must have shut out the 
details of politics largely from the minds of the citizens, though great 
and pressing public questions still exacted a share of their attention. 

The opening up of new land and the development of our indus- 
tries induced immigration, and the immigration, by the action of the 
principle, only now coming into recognition, that the increase of 
population increases wealth and the means of obtaining wealth, in its 
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turn stimulates industrial development, the country’s commercial life 
became feverish and reacted in the rigors of depression and panic. 
The immense growth of the alien population, and the eagerness with 
which the newcomers entered into our political life, alarmed the 
original inhabitants. Their alarm took the form of the Native Amer- 
ican movement—a truly and purely democratic movement, by the 
way; mistaken, but having its springs in a genuine and widespread 
popular feeling. 

An infinity of problems rose before the popular mind for settlement. 
There was certainly enough to divert public attention from any move- 
ment to reform the administration. Slavery, with its long wailing cry 
of a race in chains, awakening the strongest sympathies and bitterest 
animosities of the heart; the strange delirium of industrial develop- 
ment and the sickening reaction of panic; the swarming in of strange 
people and the uncouth spectacle of their entrance into our political 
life with ideas and habits of mind unlike our own; the new views in 
religion taking a strong hold upon the people—these were all forces 
tending to confusion; but, nevertheless, strongly to popular activity ; 
to the bending and shaping of the common people’s minds toward 
some object which should soon emerge from the mass of matters con- 
fronting them. 

The old parties in all this confusion gradually went to the wall. A 
swarm of new ones rose. Never was there such running to and fro 
politically. A few men still directed the choice of the higher office- 
holders, as usual. But there was no long concentration of political 
control in a few hands, even within the parties themselves. There 
was certainly at this era, say from 1845 to 1860, still no crystalization 
of such an aristocracy as the author quoted at the beginning of this 
article predicted. The bosses flourished, but their power took no 
deep root in the shifting political soil. In the South an oligarchy 
ruled, but that was due—the South was always and is still an excep- 
tion to the social structure of the country—to slavery alone. 

Meanwhile, from the chaos of ideas a definite purpose was rapidly 
taking form. The many branches into which the stream of public 
opinion had divided were reuniting in a single channel. The Anti- 
Slavery idea was supplanting all others. Native Americanism van- 
ished. The Free Soilers capitulated to the Abolitionists. The com- 
mercial excitements culminated and spent themselves in the commer- 
cial panic of 1857, which seemed the wreck of all our prosperity. But 
the march of political events did not stay a moment for this crash. 
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The thoughts of the people of the North were concentrated at last 
upon a single purpose, the abolition of slavery. This idea at last 
made the conquest of the country. 

- No more democratic movement, none more completely leveling and 
fusing in its tendency, ever swayed the minds of men than this Aboli- 
tion movement, which had brought the wildest of fanatics and the 
meanest of adventurers, besides thousands of honest yeoman and 
workingmen, into close political and even social communion with the 
noblest of high-bred humanitarians and the best representatives of the 
extremely exclusive commercial aristocracy of New England. It was 
a great democratic movement in a wider sense than this, in the sense 
that it was a further education to the people in the art of acting in 
unison and with a common determination. But so unformed were the 
notions of the people about the details of their political methods that 
the great Convention of the Republican party at Chicago in 1860 was 
directed as absolutely by a few men, and was as much influenced in 
its choice by the combination of rival leaders, as any of the assemblies 
of the old parties, and the same methods have controlled the party’s 
conventions since then. 

But again the compromise which the party’s bosses made coincided 
with the choice which the mass must have made had it had the power 
to make any choice, or the discrimination to make so good a one. 
Lincoln at once drew the people of the North to him; but if the can- 
didate had been any other worthy man, the same irresistible force 
would have swept the country. 

Then came the civil war, brought on by the resistance.in the Slave 
States to the progress of the Anti-Slavery idea. This was a test 
in which the chances seemed altogether against the survival of the 
Republic. It survived; but in what condition did our representative 
system emerge from the crucial test of this civil war—a war all the 
more terrible and unsettling from the fact that it was based, as few 
wars have been, civil or other, upon a genuine conflict of ideas ? 

As we have seen,\the Abolition movement was, from the first, 
intensely democratic and leveling. That a brand-new and especially 
intolerant political hierarchy should have arisen from it, and that the 
party born of the movement should have grown in a few years into ~ 
the reverse of a popular party, is, I believe it can be shown, much © 
more the result of special and easily traceable causes than of any 
inherent weakness of our system or proneness of our people to be — 
governed by demagogues or politicians of low degree. If this canbe — 
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proved, the point is taken from much recent pessimistic argument 
based upon the supposed inherent depravity of our politics. 

First among these special causes must be noted the demoralization, 
the peculiar relaxing of the public conscience, resulting from the long 
war. Wars have invariably retarded the proper development of the 
victorious party. Another cause was the development of the most 
intense party spirit the country had ever known, growing out of the 
early and noble enthusiasms of the Republican party’s history and the 
war feeling: the legacy of the patriotic struggles, the glorious victories 
won, the bitter griefs and resentments of war. It became a matter of 
patriotism to support the Republican party during the war; and the 
party, after the war was over, reaped all the benefit of this intensely- 
stirred patriotism in a party spirit which led its members to submit to 
great stretches of prerogative on the part of their leaders rather than 
revolt. No Republican, with the war memories in his heart, could 
ally himself with the opposite party, no matter how high his indigna- 
tion at the unworthy acts of his party leaders or tyrants might rise, 
without strong regrets and something like a conscientious pang. It 
was apparent years ago that the party must retain its rule until it 
should wear out—until a very large proportion of the voting mass 
should belong to a generation which had no part in the events and 
excitements of the Civil War. 

The extent to which the prerogatives of the party’s leaders have been 
stretched with this party spirit behind them need not be dwelt upon 
here. The pages of the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW have contained 
abundant and conclusive evidence of the tyranny of our party bosses, 
who have divided the country up more definitively than ever after the 
feudal model. The old system of political management ripened into the 
carefully elaborated caucus system which we know so well. Accom- 
panying its development has occurred a corresponding development of 
the machinery of the opposite party, which yet, although local Demo- 
cratic bosses supported by steady majorities have performed marvels of 
party tyranny, has not approached in skillful construction and success- 
ful working the Republican model. We have lately seen, then, there is 
good reason to believe, the most advanced development of the tendency 
which has been apparent in our electoral system since the founding of 
the Republic. The caucus system, in short: a government within the 
government; at the worst account, the ship of state steered by the 
chief intriguers of the nation rather than by its intellectual leaders, the 
latter still propelling, through the influence of their commanding 
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minds, furnishing the ideas without which, after all, creation cannot 
move, but the intriguers, the bosses, directing the movements. 

This is the evil which we find existing. But say that it is very 
‘grave; have we not, in the excessive party zeal resulting from the 
war, in a political energy expending itself upon party management 
after the party’s real and great work was done, an explanation of this 
sudden and alarming growth of the caucus system? Before the war 
we saw intense preoccupations diverting the attentiqn of the people 
from the growing power of the caucus idea. From 1828 to 1860 was 
a little more than thirty years, a brief space, indeed, in the history of 
a nation. In those scant thirty years the people, newly come to 
power, were set the task of working out the most difficult of political 
problems, that of basing a stable and equitable governmental system 
upon universal suffrage. No people ever before applied itself to such 
a task with equal calmness and judgment. But we have seen what 
crises met them. Let the mistake of accepting the undemocratic 
principle of rotation in office be pardoned them if they have learned 
from it. Without the Rebellion they might have learned the lesson 
earlier.. Without the bitterness following the war the public sentiment 
now doing its work might have been aroused sooner. 

And now what is seen? The nation is applying itself at last, in 
good earnest, to the work of removing the chief cause of all the 
abuses that we have suffered—in short, of eliminating patronage from 
national politics. Here the intellectual leaders have proved their 
influence, and the bosses have been compelled to fly before a veritable 
popular storm. It is a storm that will at least leave the atmosphere 
clearer. No one now affects to deny that the proposal for the aban- 
donment of the rotation in office principle meets with public favor. 
The people themse!ves, against the influence of their caucus bosses, 
have set in operation a different principle. Spoils-system advocates 


on both sides have been rejected. This people, ridiculed by Von Holst] 


and others of his school, as politically incapable, has thus demon- 
strated—having at last an opportunity to set itself calmly to the work — 
—its fitness to rule by rejecting the argument of demagogues that it is — 
throwing away a portion of its own rights in not retaining the privi- 
lege of turning all the office-holders out every four years. - Is not this _ 
a vindication of the Demos Krateo principle which Von Holst and his ~ 
unpatriotic American followers have so sharply assailed? For evenif ~ 
reaction awaits us, and the bosses emerge after the storm, an influence : 
has been set at work which wiil not long be stayed. = 
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To return to another phase of the subject. In the very highest 
development of the boss system nothing socially permanent has ever 
been evolved from it. The social and industrial life of our people, 
profoundly affected by other causes, has not been touched by this. 
The aristocratic tendency observed and evidently desired by Whelpley 
disappeared completely with the full accession of the people to power. 
No man has ever succeeded his father in a dosship, except in Pennsyl- 
vania, and there he has been unable to hold his inheritance. The 
composition of the caucus hierarchy has been essentially uncertain and 
shifting. The politician has not reached the esteem which gives him 
power over men’s thoughts as well as over mere electoral machinery. 
His notions in legislation are based upon a petty party expediency 
idea, which leaves no permanent impression. His is not a place to be 
coveted by men of real power and noble ambitions. 

The problem will by no means be solved by the introduction of a 
permanent tenure of office in the government bureaus. Perhaps some 
few must still tell the many which one shall be the man; but with 
patronage out of national politics, it will be out of the national nomi- 
nating conventions. The chief motive for intrigue will be gone. 
Ambitions will sway and guide and clash, but public sentiment will 
more and more tend to fix itself in advance of the meeting of a con- 
vention upon the one man who is fittest to lead the party. This is all 
a part of our education, and we are learning. 

We shall have done much when we have accomplished the purifica- 
tion of the national civil service, and then we shall have to bring the 
reform a stage lower down to State and municipal offices. But having 
done all that, there will still be much to do. Our representatives in 
Congress will be raised in character by the removal of the element of 
patronage from politics; but they and other officials always properly 
elective must be chosen with greater care and judgment. They must 
be men of the people, if the people are to govern, instead of caucus 
manipulators, whom nobody wants to govern. It has been said with 
great wisdom that a man of the people must be one whom the people 
know something about. The caucus has given us too-many men 
whom we know nothing about, and whom the carrying of the hod for 
a lifetime would not make men of the people—representing all the 
people. But men of broad ideas are men of the people everywhere. 
And to get such men to represent them, the people must make their 
selections independent of intervening machinery and a twice or thrice 
delegated choice. Means are not lacking for enabling a constituency 
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to make its choice between a limited number of well-known men, put 
up by self-nomination or by the recommendation of a set number of 
electors. A still more important point: a man who is thoroughly 
well known to a Congressional constituency by his ideas, his com- 
manding ability, his acknowledged place in the world, is more truly 
“one of the people” of that district, even if he lives at a distance, 
than another living in theirown midst concerning whose character 
and capabilities they must take somebody’s word. Nine times out of 
ten, probably, the people could suit themselves better, and get a man 
whom they could better trust, by going outside of their own district, 
than by confining their choice to its limits. The Constitution requires ~ 
merely that a representative shall live in the State from which he is 
chosen ; the practice of limiting the choice to the districts has grown 
out of the division of the country up into feudal holdings under the 
caucus system. It is one of the outgrowths of the system which 
should be rejected at once, as circumscribing the freedom of the pop- 
ular choice. 

The reforms of the future may well occupy the activities of. the 
thinkers and statesmen of the future. We have many details still to 
work out of the reforms we have undertaken. Many experiments are 
to be made, many failures, no doubt, to be recorded, before the 
nation’s political apprenticeship shall be pronounced done. But who 
that studies this Republic’s past and observes its future can doubt that 
it has made progress in its art; that it has rejected one by one its 
false methods under the hard hand of experience, and that it is bend- 
ing itself with reasonable diligence and intelligence to its tasks ? 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 





HOWELLS AS AN INTERPRETER OF 
AMERICAN LIFE. 


Fhe the time for that great American novelist whose 

brilliant advent impatient countrymen have been eagerly await- 
ing for some years past, is yet considerably in the future. We are — 2 
still too young as a people to have that fixedness and conservatism 
about our customs and manners of living which make a fertile and” 
attractive field for the great masters of fiction. Our century-old” 
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nationality must be somewhat modest in the company of the age-old 
crystalizations of Europe. Each decade of growth is likely to bring 
more change for us in our ideas and institutions than will a century 
bring to England or Germany. 

And yet, incipient and flexible as the character now is, it is foolish 
to deny that we have a national character of our own. The influences 
of our compactly crowded, boldly outlined past have been amply suf- 
ficient to trace very legibly the great distinctions which make us a 
unique people among the unique peoples of the world. What has 
already been builded, excluding those merely transient elements which 
necessarily adhere to recently-cleared forests and newly-broken fields, 
or the audacious conceit of a precocious youth, has been builded to 

_ stand—the permanent foundations of our future development of 
national individuality. And that development is already so far 
worked out that American life has to-day a tangible and distinct 
meaning contrasted with the life of other peoples; so that it is not 
unreasonable for us to seek to analyze it, or look for a more than 
superficial interpretation of it, in the pages of our literature. 

This, indeed, we have a right to demand, and to become impatient 
at the present tendency of our novelists to toy merely with its 
externals, to sketch only its lighter surface phases, with no ambition 
to sound its deeper significance. We may not yet rationally expect 
that great genius who shall do for us what Scott has done for Scotland 
and Thackeray, Dickens and Eliot have done for England, but we 
may justly look with exacting scrutiny to the pages of the numerous 
writers of to-day who assume to treat of our life for something of that 
spirit which can sound the fundamental tones of our national existence 
and fitly interpret its vital motives. 

With this in view we approach Mr. Howells, doubtless the leading! 
American novelist of to-day, to discover, not what his literary merit and 
genius may be, but what his value is as aninterpreter of American life. | 

The first glance into Mr. Howells’ pages reveals him a writer of that 
modern school of fiction whose tendencies are wholly realistic and | in 
inclined toward introspective analysis. He writes with no attempt at | 
éclat, employs little artificial coloring, is not at all troubled about 
searching out picturesque environments or old and striking characters ; ~ 
is, in fact, quite content to take the commonplace life right around 
him, just as he finds it, and make the most of its possibilities. His 
books are usually little more than mere studies—finished segments of 
a great arc, a thing picked out, a limited thing worked out in a 
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tendency to which all phases of modern art are much too prone; and 
his imagination, while healthy and artistic, never threatens the ac- 
curacy of his verisimilitudé by too luxuriant fancies. In fact, Mr, 
Howells is just the sort of writer one might expect from whose 
placid, yet refined and sensitive, pages the fullness and meaning of our 
people’s life could be accurately reflected. 

But short acquaintance with Mr. Howells’ style discloses a character- 
istic which questions at once the possibility of his ever becoming a 
true interpreter of our nationality. He is unAmerican, in that he sh 
not enough in earnest; that he does not write directly to a decisive 
end. We do not mean by this that a more didactic or moralizing 
tone would enhance his style. This is not an epoch for a Miss Edge- 
worth, or even a Thackeray. But there is not that intensity of pur- | 
pose which penetrates right through the externals of life and takes 
hold of its vital motives, and which pushes directly onward to a sig- 
nificant conclusion. There is doubtless not a little of the artistic in 
such a production as “A Chance Acquaintance,” or “A Fearful 
Responsibility,” both of which are simply without conclusion ; but this 
type of the artistic is not in sympathy with that bustling, impetuous, 
restless, ambition-haunted life which is peculiarly our own. The 
novel that “ends not happily” has, of course, a fully recognized 
artistic value, so far as it contains the proper elements of tragedy. 
“ Romola” is grand, “ Kenilworth” magnificent, because each has a 
profoundness of motive and intensity of action which arouse the sensi- 
bilities of the reader to anticipations of the sublime rather than of the 
beautiful. But Mr. Howells does not write tragedies; his novels have 
all the vivacity and lightness of diction belonging to romantic comedy, 
and any termination other than a happy one ill accords with their 
|movement when considered in reference to action. That refinement 
of art which enjoys them simply as studies is more akin to the 
indolent, thotgh highly cultured, civilizations of France and Italy than 
to a young and soundly practical people like ourselves. 

This is but one phase of that artistic aimlessness and continental 
indolence which, like an embroidery, is spread over all of Mr. Howells’ 
productions, with the possible exception of ‘The Modern Instance.” — 
Light-hearted and good-natured in its spirit, no doubt; imbued with 
as much freshness and piquancy as is reconcilable with such indolence, 
and with a charming simplicity and naturalness by no means incon- 
sistent with it, yet quite lacking that nervous vigor and electric energy 
which stamps everything pertaining to our growing country. : 
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And the explanation of this is to be found in the fact that Mr. 
Howells holds himself too far aloof from the real nerve and fiber of 
our national life—the middle, industrious classes. His world is too 
largely that world of gentlemen and ladies of leisure who can cross 
and recross the ocean to satisfy refined curiosity, fill sinecure offices 
abroad that they may dabble in art, or linger around our summer ) 
hotels to study nature and recuperate languid constitutions. While h 
being heartily democratic in his theories, his tastes and sympathies, | 
nevertheless, seem to lead dangerously toward aristocratic exclusive- 
ness. And yet this leistrely, cultivated, much-traveled folk, who 
walk so lightly over his pages, are the furthest removed of all our 
people from those subtle forces and influences from which a permanent 
national character is being developed. Our busy men are our typical 
gentlemen, and in their sphere lies nearly everything which will 
remain fixed in our social nationality. That floating stratum of 
culture which, in some of our older cities, is separating and refining 
itself froma the industrious multitudes is refining away, with much that 
is indeed coarse-grained and uncultivated, nearly all that is intrinsically 
American in our life. The heroes we meet in Mr. Howells’ pages are 
almost universally men without any fixed purpose in life; they are 
actuated by no peculiar aspirations ; they have not even—with the sad 
exception of Mr. Boynton—distinct hobbies. If artists, they are 
dilettante ; if business men, they are on vacations. 

Among them all, Bartley Hubbard is the one marked exception. » 
He is, indeed, American—the best type of it Mr. Howells has yet 
produced. Vigorous, robust, highly natura! in his delineation, he 
may not represent a splendid element in our national life, yet surely a 
legitimate and influential one. He is a man with a purpose; he has 
an American ambition, and an American enterprise and shrewdness 
for realizing it. He is a man identified with the daily work of his 
countrymen, and we study him in that relation. Despite his epicurean 
selfishness and gradually declining standard of morals, there is that 
about Bartley Hubbard, in his early career at any rate, which makes 
him worth a dozen Ferrises or Arbutons as a positive personality, and 
the circumstances which brought him to the pitiful wreck we at last 
find him have sapped the manhood from nobler and stronger-willed 
natures than his. Sut why does Mr. Howells allow this single busy 
American to stand alone among his creations, and stand as a ‘dis- 
gusting failure of manhood ? 


And what can we say of Mr. Howells’ women ? One who reads 
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these novels as the productions of a distinctively American author, 
addressed to the sympathies of American readers, cannot but be 

moved sometimes to impulses of positive resentment at the delicate, 

doubtless unintended yet no less actual, libels which his portrayals of 

feminine character reflect upon American womanhood. Always 

beautiful, winning, modest, pure-souled, affectionate—there is not a 

noble woman among them, with the possible exception of Dr. Breen. 

There is no hint of that sturdiness of intuitional good sense, that . 
intensity of refined resolution and purpose, of the active and pro- 

gressive earnestness, as well as the unobtrusive refinement of culture, 

which have made the influence of American wives and mothers so 

large a factor in the progress of our nation, stimulating its men to 

more courageous and persistent effort, making itself felt in the best 

thought and sentiment of our people, and doing what only woman can 

do to keep our society pure, healthful, progressive—the necessary con- 

dition of all national progress. Doubtless there are enough of friv- 

olous, charmingly aimless young ladies in our society to make these 

better representatives of the class which Mr. Howells paints by no 

means anomalies; but are we to read society from its weaknesses and 

transitory elements merely because these cover the numerical ma- 

jority? Are not the real forces which are potent in our new-world 

civilization, and identified with its individuality, of firmer, more posi- 
tive nature than these dainty rosebuds which adorn the conservatories — 

of the American social world ? 

Mr. Howells, indeed, confines himself almost exclusively to imma- 
ture womanhood—pretty and innocent girls, unacquainted v th “the — 
world, the flesh and the devil,” and not developed to any higher aims 
in life than the first intuitions of love’s young dreams. Does our % 
writer imagine that earnest life is to be read solely from the pages of b cs 
girlish romance? Does he think that society exists only for this, and ~~ 
that the entire hive-like continent is so absorbed in its younger 
generations that the portrayal of more mature humanity would fail ~ 
to hold its interest? George Eliot and the masters Thackeray and 
Dickens understood the temper of a permanent reading world better 
than that. * 

The appearance of “The Undiscovered Country” and “A Moder 
Instance” seemed to give evidence of a more progressive development ~ 
of dur author’s style; and certainly many of the defects we have” 
already noted become modified in these later productions. “ 
Modern Instance,” in particular, is a decided step forward from 
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continental aimlessness of its precursors. It takes us frankiy to the 
active middle strata of our society, with no repugnance for the dingy 
office, the cheap city lodging-house, the man hard at work for his daily 
bread. But yet neither of these books can be considered unqualified 
successes. They touch upon problems most influential in our social 
development, but the treatment these receive in their pages brings no 
solution to them. Spiritualism is no less a perplexing problem to us 
because the painful delusion of Boynton falls in such wretched anti- 
climax; and, vividly as the experience of Marcia Gaylard may depict 
the cruel weaknesses of our divorce laws, we gather no hint as to how 
the evil is to be mitigated. The one point which might have been 
made the emphatic burden of the whole—the inhuman defects of 
statutes by which divorce may be obtained without the knowledge of 
one of the parties—is so entangled in a melodramatic complication of 
unnatural coincidents as to lose almost any moral force which it might 
otherwise have. The book can work infinitely more injury to the 
sanctity of the marital relation than it can good. 

Moreover, in Marcia Gaylard Mr. Howells goes to his furthest ex- 
treme in misrepresenting American girls. Such servile passion as that 
with which she throws herself away upon her handsome lover is mani- 
festly an exotic on our soil. If recitals of runaway marriages similar 
to this occasionally meet our eyes in the daily newspaper, we recog- 
nize at once their heroine—the sickly sentimentality nurtured on 
romance of foreign or questionable source; the character lacking that 
refined good sense which belongs to American womanhood, and want- 
ing, too, usually any lofty standard of morals; the girl who has no 
value whatever in society, nor strength of character sufficient to adorn 
any circle, however humble. But such surely is not what Mr. Howells 
means us to understand Marcia to be. The American girl has+pas- 
sions, is too often indiscreet and wayward; she can love with all the 
intensity and constancy of a Rebecca, but she is made of different 
stuff from the artificial heroine of French standards. That peculiarity 
of social custom which allows her so much more freedom than her 
transatlantic sisters, and which conduces to a freer development of 
heathier and more natural affection among our youth, has also given 
her a greater strength of character to defend her heart from slavish 
passions and a sturdier common sense by which she is abundantly 
capable of taking care of herself in her larger freedom from social 
limitations. Mr. Howells’ portrayal is a libel not only on our girl- 
hood, but on our whole social structure as well. It is a continental 
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development from American conditions, and as such must necessarily 
lead to an absurdity. 

We have thus discovered, without going too deeply into details, the 
more salient particulars in which Mr. Howells fails as a critic of Amer- 
ican life. Where has he been successful? He has sketched with 
masterly pencil a host of graphic details which reveals to us, as no 
foreigner sojourning in the country could have done, the typical New 
England village ; he has given us a thousand and one little traits char- 
acteristic to our American girl which every countryman recognizes 
and applauds as charmingly realistic; he has sat with us in that 
tabernacle of unadulterated democracy, the American railroad car; he 
has laughed with us around the glowing stove of the country store; he 
has hurried at daybreak through the bustling streets of our busiest 
metropolis, and in every case the portrayal was perfect; he has 
brought together in the quaint walled city of Canada the Eastern 
gentleman and the Western gentleman, and we knew them instantly 
apart and admired his power of discernment; he has told us of his 
own Boston in a fond, half satirical vein which only true Bostonians 
imbued with his love for that noble, conceited old town can fully ap- 
preciate; and over all he has thrown a frankness of spirit, a grace and 
vivacity of style, a manly regard for truth, a veneration of what is 
worthy for its own sake, which we feel is purely and truly American. 
And yet, summing it all up, where has he gone from trifles to prin- 
ciples ? where broken through the external crust of character traits to 
the real springs of national character itself? Where has he put his 
hand effectively upon our peculiar national problems? Where has he 
entered into the earnestness of our life, throbbing with energies that 
are every year making more distinct and radical the differences of 
American character from that of other peoples? He has not yet 
caught the spirit of our civilization, and until he does he cannot hope 
to become a worthy interpreter of what is most intrinsically and truly 


American life. 
G. H. BADGER. 
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A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 


\ \ 7HILE it is a commonplace that the interchange of commodities 


is the invariable factor in the support of life and the develop- 
ment of civilization, yet comparatively few, even of those whom fortune 
has favored, have been at the pains fully to comprehend the peculiar 
principles of its successful conduct. Political philosophers who speak 
in theories, without actual experience or immediate observation, are 
apt to take a superficial view only of the subject, and fail, consequently, 
to grasp the issues of practical business importance. 

It is plain that the defect in a mere barter system is its want of 
stability and exactness ; and when thrift is to be attained more posi- 
tively or more largely through extended intercourse an absolute 
standard suggests itself without delay. That standard will vary ac- 
cording to certain conditions found in the dearness due to its com- 
parative scarcity and the convenience of its uses. Among savage 
races, or in primitive forms of civilization, cattle, peltries and tobacco 
are the standard, while gold only has been found reliable among the 
enlightened nations of the world. What the standard of exchange is 
to be between nations is fixed, like all other sociological questions, by 
a sentiment, at first occasionally and experimentally indulged, but 
finally confirmed by habitand experience. Thepracticability of change, 
after adoption, depends upon consent. We might, with comparative 
ease, regulate our own standard for home use alone, but we should be 


_ helpless except for the protection of our domestic financial interests ; 


for the ramifications of modern commerce are so vast that the arbitrary 
standard of a single state would necessarily be found inconvenient as 
a universal medium of exchange. The advantage of a single standard, 
adopted by all, and the disadvantage of a double standard, adopted 
by a minority, are alike manifest. As human governments have not 
the fiat of the divine, whereby the word might be the making of a 
standard for ourselves and others, it is clear that no one country has 
the power to dictate beyond its own borders. Therefore, until other 
nations with whom we have constant intercourse in every day com- 
mercial transactions modify their views on this all important subject 
of exchange, a strict adherence to gold should not be departed from 
by us. 

Yet, the question arises as to what we shall do with our silver 
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standard dollars, coined and fourd not to be practicable for circulation 
at home or elsewhere. We have expended many millions of treasure 
in the purchase of bullion, and transformed it into something, which, 
by the law of the land, is to be accepted as a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of debts. At actual value, this something is worth to-day about 
eighty-five cents, and is, consequently and nationally, unacceptable to 
the people at one hundred cents. These so-called standard dollars, 
therefore, cannot be put into circulation, and must remain simply 
merchandise on storage. Nevertheless, we are, by order of Congress, 
persisting in coining at the rate of two millions a month. This, too, in 
defiance of the protest of a large majority of the people, regardless of 
the wise recommendation of the President and the urgent appeals of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Our gold is being paid out for this in- 
tangible something without apparent aim, and in our view, without 
the hope of eventual escape from silver loss. Added to this, we are 
obstinately increasing the ridicule of other countries, whom we invited 
to assist in our folly, involving, at the same time, great danger to 
themselves.‘ We are complacently told, however, by the advocates of 
this incomprehensible action, that the gold which has been accumula- 
ting in the Treasury is thus returned to circulation, and that money is 
made more abundant with perfect safety to the country. We are con- 
strained to regard this assumption as a fallacy excelled in enormity 
only by silver coinage itself. It is a shortsighted plea which avoids 
the main issue, and is founded mainly on the farfetched pretension 
that the utterance of silver certificates, which are to be made a part of 
our currency, will compensate and make a safe and valuable represen- 
tation of the gold lost to the coffers of the Government. We pay gold, 
which is the accepted medium of the world, for something which we 
confess cannot be circulated, and replace the lost treasure virtually by 
what may become available only by warehouse receipts, called silver 
certificates, in form of paper money. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has been greatly censured by the silver kings for not having put the 
actual metal, worth eighty-five per cent., into circulation at par, and 
his modest request for means to build barns or warehouses in which to 
keep, as in duty bound, the accumulating millions of idle dollars forced 
into his custody, was answered with refusal and sneers. He is ex- 
pected to do what is practically impossible, in forcing upon the peo- 
ple something for money, dollar for dollar, which is to-day at a dis- 
count of fifteen per centum, and steadily declining in value. It is true 
that the dollars and certificates are receivable by the Government for 
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dues; but it seems to be disregarded that this very feature of the law 
facilitates their return to the Treasury about as fast as they come out, 
for the reason that no man, having the alternative, who owes the Govern- 
ment will pay in gold or greenbacks. We are. informed also, by ad- 
vertisement, that the Assistant Treasurer in New York is authorized to 
transfer silver dollars for private parties, from other cities to that cen- 
ter, by the simple transaction of paying a like amount of gold into the 
Sub-Treasury. Wherefore this discrimination? There is obviously a 
saving to the party desiring to bring his silver to New York, but the 
idea conveyed in the shrewd proposition is that the Government prefers 
the gold, and the Secretary deserves commendation for his financial 
wisdom in seeing the handsome compensation of fifteen per centum in 
the exchange. 

It cannot be denied that the foundation of the silver evil grew out 
of the unwise and unnecessary accumulation of gold in the Treasury, 
and the appeals of the peonle have been loud and earnest for relief 
from the cause. We are oppressed by excessive taxation, by which 
money is extorted from the people beyond reason or excuse; and 
certainly there can be no justification for wasting these ill-gotten gains 
in reckless appropriation—or, better, misappropriation. We have, at 
least, not seen any substantial argument to sustain investment of them 
in merchandise, or, what is the same thing, intangible and useless 
silver bullion. Indeed, the most that can be said in favor of such in- 
vestment is that protection is demanded by the owners of silver 
mines; and, unfortunately for the public, they have almost irresistible 
power in being linked indissolubly with other interests having axes of 
kindred materials to be ground. There may or may’ not be wis- 
dom in protecting all of these different interests, but why should the 
Government be forced to buy the wares of one and not of the others? 
Notwithstanding the indignation of the people, well-known to our 
lawmakers, their money is appropriated by these diggers of silver and 
their allies, xolens volens, to make a buoyant market, in which they 
may find ready demand for their product in exchange for gold. 
Seemingly they are indifferent as to what the Government may do 
with it, either in bullion or coin, nor do they appear to take to heart 
the disasters which their acts may, sooner or later, entail upon the 
country. To say that the gold which is paid out will remain in the 
country is an assumption which admits of the gravest doubt; for in 
the event of partial failure of our crops or of slack demand for our 
products a drain of our gold would be as inevitable as it has often 
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been heretofore under similar circumstances. If in our intercourse 
we owe money abroad, as we do now, and are likely to do hereafter, 
and cannot pay it in produce, how is the outflow to be restricted? 
Certainly we cannot expect to pay in silver dollars which have only 
ideal value at home. We have made strenuous efforts to beguile 
other nations into bimetallic currency by sending some of its most 
plausible advocates to enlighten them as to its advantages; but the 
more astute statesmen who listened to the well-told story, while con- 
ceding the benefits which might come to us, respectfully declined even 
_ serious consideration of the subject for their own people. They gave 
no intimation or hope that time might bring to them any change of 
opinion. 

There are now upwards of one hundred millions of what we are 
pleased to call, par excellence, standard dollars, and, what is worse, 
they are increasing at the rate of two millions per month, with the 
parting admonition of Congress that it is not expedient to suspend 
coinage just now. The limited portion of those dollars which have 
forced their way stealthily into circulation are returned with every 
opportunity, and in view of the opposition which they meet in every 
avenue of trade when tendered in amounts exceeding two or three 
dollars, their usefulness can hardly be explained. 

It is greatly to be deplored that this cloud hangs over our other- 
wise favorable financial and commercial conditions; and the fact is 
more to be lamented that, while we continue to indulge the folly, 
we are the less able to estimate the extentof impending danger. The 
evidence is widespread that a feeling of uneasiness is growing daily, 
and, while it may not be generally known, capital is becoming essen- 
tially more discriminating, because of dread of the result of silver 
coinage. We have held that its discontinuance is imperative to safety, 
and we think was paramount to all other legislation by the late Con- 
gress; but it was not done, and we are left to chance as to how long 
calamity can be warded off. Bountiful harvests and large foreign de- 
mand alone can save us, and of those blessings a solution is notin the 
power of man without time. Every agricultural prospect pleases 
now, and failures of crops with us are undeniably exceptional; but 
we do not forget that we have had them in former seasons, nor. 
that we have no warrant from the Giver of all Good that we shall 
be exempt from them in future. To say the least, persistence in a 
palpable error has brought us already to a critical precipice, for which 
we fail to find a shadow of justification, and, under circumstances by 
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no means beyond the the pale of possibility, we are liable to almost 
incalculable embarrassment. 

We all know exactly where the blame belongs, but that is far from 
giving relief, and we shall find little consolation in censuring the 
guilty when the calamity comes and is found to be without remedy. 
Fortunately we can, in case of dire need, resort to the auction-house 
or to export for unitization of the evil, and it may be that the one 
refuge or the other is cherished by those who advocate a continuance 
of coinage ; but the idea connected with that unsatisfactory issue, most 
pleasing to them, is, doubtless, that the loss, in the grand winding up, 
will fall on other shoulders than their own. Before the meeting of 
the next Congress we shall have accumulated one hundred and twenty 
millions of ill-fated silver dollars, or, in other words, fourteen millions 
more than we now have, and we shall be that much worse off. The 
Treasury will show as much depletion in gold, but, unhappily, there 
is no probability of our finding an outlet in the meantime for the un- 
available metal obtained for it. We are dependent on fickle seasons 
for national financial existence, and it is marvelous that the most 
deluded friends of this dangerous policy do not recognize the perils 
to which we are exposed, while squandering our best resources, to 
the detriment of the public interest and in positive opposition to the 
wishes of the people. 

Money is the portable and standard equivalent for commodities, 
labor and values transferred. Among modern nations, gold, silver and 
copper are the only metals used for this purpose. Paper money is 
called currency to distinguish it from specie, or metallic circulation. 
When what we call money of any sort is plentiful, with reference to 
commodities and labor, we are accustomed to look upon them as dear ; 
but, on the other hand, when commodities and labor are plentiful, in 
reference to money, they are called cheap—dearness and cheapness 
being mere selative terms. Money is profitable to a country only by 
its circulation; for, obviously, circulation makes money the continu- 
ally repeated cause of the production of new property; hence, a 
small sum in constant circulation is of more benefit to a country than 
the possession of the largest sums which remain locked up, as is the 
case with our standard dollars, and do not change owners. The true 
way to prevent a scarcity of money is not found by hoarding in strong 
boxes a discarded metal, in the hope of forcing creditors to receive it 
at some remote day for our indebtedness. Such scarcity can be 
avoided legitimately’ and only by proper efforts to improve domestic 
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industry, and something more is required than plenty of impracticable 
money. Indeed the opinion that money of any sort in abundance is 
alone sufficient to develop and sustain a healthy state of internal trade 
is wholly destitute of foundation ; money does not produce the goods, 
but merely follows their production. 

The first inhabitants of the earth were nearly all shepherds and 
husbandmen—the wealth of metals and gems being confined to those 
whose chief use of them was for display, rather than exchange—and 
their trade was purely barter, while their values were expressed in 
terms of fruits and flocks. Later on, this presentative method becom- 
ing cumbersome, they were obliged to devise something to represent 
value, and leather became a circulating medium, showing the number 
of beasts those emblems represented. This was probably the origin 
of coins, and in those primitive days, when the representative medium 
was not conceived of as being an intrinsic value, our standard, or even 
our trade dollars, would no doubt have served the ends of puny busi- 
ness. To us the word “standard” truly designates the purity and 
weight of coins, but the quality would probably not have been ques- 
tioned in that stage of innocence among those confiding pastoral 
people. . Possibly the weight of our dollars might have been found 
objectionable even then, except among the most able-bodied, as it is 
now by us. In fact, we know that the Spartans resorted to this very 
expedient of heavy coin to prevent the free circulation of money. 

Common, in a general sense, is the intercourse of nations in each 
other’s produce or manufactures, in which the superfluities of one are 
given for those of another, going the rounds, perhaps with other 
nations, for mutual wants. The benefits of foreign commerce have 
been felt from the earliest ages, and they were never more highly 
appreciated than at the present time. 

It gives a stimulus to industry, and supplies mankind with enjoy- 
ments to which they would otherwise be strangers. It tends also to 
obliterate prejudices, and, certainly, it excites a spirit of laudable com- 
petition among all classes. One country is enabled to profit by the 
learning and inventions of another to such extent that the powers and 


faculties of the mind are greatly enlarged, and, in a word, human 


knowledge is advanced by the improvement caused by emulation 
with every art and science. That unjust aggressions have followed in 
the wake of commerce is undeniable, but it may well be argued that ~ 
they were incidental to enterprise. We may also admit that com- — 
mercial avarice has made at times, and under certain circumstances, © 
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many things unjustly subservient to its demands. But with all its 
mischief and crimes, committed, it may be, on every shore, it has 
achieved an intimacy between members of the human race from 
which we have undeniably received compensation going far to atone 
for the long list of misdeeds laid at its door. We are doing our part 
in maintaining friendly intercourse with all nations with whom com- 
merce has made us acquainted, and in the pursuit of peaceful voca- 
tions we avoid the enmity of mankind. We have sought now, how- 
ever, to do something of which those nations with whom our relations 
are closest do not approve, and which, without their concurrence, is 
both unwise and practically impossible. The medium of exchange 
proposed by us is unacceptable by them, and we are left in a quan- 
dary from which extrication becomes more difficult every day. 

Many appeasing measures have been offered to the advocates of 
silver coinage. Among them a bill was introduced into Congress 
ostensibly to secure and maintain a uniform standard of value for their 
dollar; but one feature proved insurmountable to the kings in provid- 
ing that no more should be coined than there might be demand for. 
Another feature in this bill, while not objectionable, was, unhappily, 
impossible in effect, because it asked for stability in something which, 
in its nature, is forever changing in value. But it was further pro- 
vided that the demand for silver dollars was to be responded to for 
gold only, and a child might see that this amounted to no demand at 
all, for the reason that the exchange would not have been asked by 
any individual clothed in his right mind. This did not meet the views 
of the silver men, nor were they to be diverted from their schemes by 
such overtures, coming, as they inferred, from their opponents. They 
were forced to admit the present impracticability and failure of all 
efforts to procure circulation for their favorite metal, but they knew 
their strength in votes, and unhesitatingly assumed the responsibility 
of forcing their unwelcome product on the United States Treasury, 
regardless of consequences. They promise circulation for it hereafter, 
but when, they do not undertake to say, and how it is to be brought 
about is a secret so far known to themselves only, if known at all. 
Perhaps when these wise men shall have been able to convince the 
world that eighty-five cents in silver are worth an hundred in gold 
our eyes will be opened. Posterity cannot be benefited from any 
light we have now on this branch of the subject, and future ages will 
probably be left in darkness if the present luminaries depart hence 
without clearer record. 
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We propose to deal with facts as they exist now, however, and to 
demand better proofs than are afforded by random speculation of those 
who have wares to sell. Aside from action on the part of British 
India in maintaining her realm in silver, which is of no benefit to our 
overloaded and helpless position, suppose the Bank of England should 
engage to retain a contingent of silver against her note issue; and 
suppose, further, that Germany might bind herself not to sell any of 
the precious commodity for a number of years, would that suffice to 
maintain the value of our standard dollar? Are not the bank and the 
State both bound, for their own protection, to observe the fluctuations of 
values on which their financial existence depends? Nay, can they be 
expected to stand sponsors for us in working out a problem which 
they have already pronounced beyond favorable solution? The world 
has probed this question to the bottom and found nothing but danger; 
and the literature on bimetallism, which now fills volumes of unin- 
teresting and confusing matter, is as a grain of wheat sought from 
immeasurable depths of chaff. It is an abandoned scheme by all 
enlightened thinkers; an obsolete, defunct idea. The International 
Monetary Congress did not reassemble to consider it further; it had 
heard enough through courtesy, and begged to be let off from further 
consideration of the distasteful subject. No change in the views of 
governments has come from pondering on the persuasive eloquence of 
our silver-tongued statesmen, and none could be expected. The 
primary meeting was enough. Being again repulsed, we put on 
bravado, and assumed the vain alternative of independence of the 
high deliberating powers who have refused kindly, but positively and 
finally, to lend their aid in remonetizing a metal which they, after 
long experience and tribulation, had been forced to banish as unde- 
sirable and impracticable as a circulating medium at home or for inte- 
course with kindred nations. It requires neither extraordinary fore- 


sight nor statesmanship to discover that this step essentially prevents 


the success of further legislation with the same great powers, even if 
it could be obtained; and, in this embarrassing dilemma, we are 


exposed to the danger of losing our gold for something that our own- 


people do not want, and which, to this hour, they refuse to accept as 
money. 
There is a tradition that the Chinese issued a paper medium, some 
four or five thousand years ago, called ‘“‘ Handy Money,” and perhaps 
the originators of silver certificates, finding their weighty material 


burdensome alike to the body and distasteful to the mind of our gen- . 
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eration, have adopted the celestial idea to modify the anxieties of 
the opponents of coinage; but if that be true they must soon find that 
their paper substitute is a subterfuge which merely postpones the evil 
day. The fact cannot be disguised that we are pouring out our life 
blood for an idea gracefully styled “ protection,” which if persisted in 
cannot find in paper money a remedy to avert commercial prostration. 
It seems strange indeed that so palpable a folly should have received 
the sanction of our lawgivers in the beginning; but that the late 
Congress, having before it all the lights of experience and all the 
sound advice of the most patriotic men of our day, should have decided 
to go stubbornly on in making bad worse is incomprehensible, and 
incompatible with honesty of purpose. As to circulation of silver 
dollars, which is incontestibly the desired end that Congress had 
before it in the outset of deliberation, the Treasury Report showed 
that from November 1, 1881, to the same period in 1882, the increase 
was less than one million and a-half. This, in a space of twelve long 
months, should have made the most sanguine advocate of. coinage 
reflect on his theories, especially as in the meantime we had added nearly 
$28,000,000 of standard stored away dollars. Notwithstanding this, 
we even, with the knowledge and by order of Congress, added two 
millions a month to the evil. But we are gravely told that circulation 
is neither necessary nor essential, as long as the commodity is safely 
housed, because warehouse receipts answer all practical purposes. 
People, they say, will not take silver, but they will take certificates 
representing it. This coaxing apology is offered to those who were 
beguiled by specious argument into the camp, and who are becoming 
lukewarm from bad omens; while one of the loudest and most deep- 
toned organs of the faith announces, forsooth, with more than ordinary 
grown-up naivete, that persons who are governed by self-interest or 
prejudice are not included among those who are likely to be convinced 
or brought over to reason. The pretended stability of the security is 
not referred to, but we are further told that the value of the certificates 
is fixed andimmutable. This does not call for dissent, nor admit of it 
even without baptism in coinage faith, because the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, so far unimpaired, is behind the certificate. But would not 
this paper promise be sufficient without the security ? Nay, would not 
the certificate be better without the evidence of folly, and the needless 
appendage which, to all intents and purposes, is an incumbrance 
without compensation ? Does the Government need to furnish col- 
laterals for its obligations ? It did not require them in times gone by, 
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and we are humiliated by the confession that the very feature so 
forced by the advocates of silver cirtificates is, of all things, most 
calculated to impair our national credit at home and abroad. This 
may be realized before we are aware of it, for with all our boasted 
indifference to the opinions of other countries in reference to the 
monthly or annual condition of the public Treasury, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that the wisest financial men of the world see 
danger in this last departure from the traditions and proverbial pru- 
dence of our Government. They foresee that our credit is jeopardized, 
and that our national resources may fall far short of ability to pay our 
debts in the event of emergencies which it has always been our 
policy to guard against, and to which we have heretofore had the 
wisdom to believe all countries liable. This because, if we lose our 
gold, as we are likely to do, we cannot make our silver available when 
the wolf is at the door. The laws of trade are as unyielding as the 
laws of nature, and the thoughtless assumption that our silver certifi- 
cates are now acceptable in Europe at par would be promptly refuted 
with a demand for specie from us, in a manner second only in contempt 
to the rejection of the actual dollars which the certificates represent. 
But no good merchant will confirm the random statements that these 
certificates are negotiable at par in any foreign country. Orif they were 
so, he would readily admit that the deficiency in value is overcome 
by the tariff placed on the article received in exchange. What is 
remarkable, too, we hear constantly the repetition of an old conceit 
that we are placing our money system on a perfectly solid basis, 
looking complacently to the near approach of the tinge when the Inter- 
national Clearing House of the World is to be transferred over the sea 
to our great metropolis. If this stupendous event is hoped for through 
silver coinage, we wonder that some ambitious city of the West, in the 
far-off mining regions, shoul@ not be selected as the Mecca of those 
confident and enterprising pilgrims who are responsible for this arro- 
gant invasion of the laws of exchange and common sense. The East 
does not covet this honor at such doubtful hazard, and we have good 
reason to know that the people of the City of New York are content 
with the system which has proved so substantial in the old and new 
eras of our national prosperity. It is positively certain that London 
does not desire to be the Clearing House of nations who have nothing 
but silver dollars with which to settle balances. . If we insist up6n such 
an honor as that, we shall probably be gratified without contest; but, 
as we are the most vulnerable, perhaps it would be prudent for us to ~ 
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divide the privilege, and try the experiment cautiously as becomes 
beginners. From all that we read in the most conservative papers of 
those nations most friendly to us, and, indeed from all the arguments 
of able and conscientious writers at home, we fail to find a ray of hope 
of salvation through silver coinage, or its off-shoot, certificates. There 
is an absolute contradiction in the policy of paying out gold to obtain 
for circulation in its place what iS effectually shown to be useless in 
performing the functions of money. Some personal ends might be 
served, perhaps, if the Government could be induced to turn merchant 
and receive the product of our mines on storage, however absurd it 
might appear to other countries; but we cannot tonceive any benefit 
which the people at large or the Government would derive from the 
step. On the contrary, if the Secretary of the Treasury were author- 
ized to advance gold on the commodity at par, without margins for 
the discrepancy and warehouse charges, it would be contrary to all 
rules of merchandising, and heavy loss would be inevitable. If he 
received it on consignment, on the plea of protection, or, what is 
virtually the same thing, for accommodation of the man of metal, the 
policy of holding would be as questionable, and possibly as detrimental 
to the owner, as in other similar transactions pertaining to merchandise. 
We are therefore at a loss for any feasible plan to benefit our silver 
kings which would be free from peril to the Government, and it is 
manifest that the maxim we sutor ultra crepidam applies to this as 
well as to all other sharp schemes to make the Government a pack- 
horse to carry the burdens of private individuals. We give the 
apostles of silver. certificates credit for ingenuity which seeks to drive 
out other paper money; but the occult machinery, which is not 
designed for the naked eye, falls short of doing its work with those 
who look carefully into the intentions of the proprietors. Our national 
system of banking meets the approval of capitalists at home and all 
friendly foreign nations. They are content with the bond of the 
Government, on which note circulation is based, without silver security, 
and we do not need the product of the wise men of the mountains to 
strengthen the faith which everybody has in our existing money. 
Would that it were so in the present complication which has been 
wrought by the silver incubus. We would fully acquiesce in protecting 
a product which might contribute so largely to our convenience and 
the promotion of commerce, if bimetallism seemed possible now or 
remotely probable; but commercial recognition has been applied for 
aud refused. Thus we do not find any just cause for exceptional 
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favoritism to the few which would prove so detrimental to the many; 
Producers of cereals, cotton and wool, have to submit to the laws of 
supply and demand, and miners of metals are digging their own graves 
in the effort to perpetuate wholesale protection for their private inter- 
ests. Emphatically, we say, the approval of the people is not with 
them, and if we survive impending danger from unwise influence 
until the meeting of the next Congress, an accounting will be demanded 
which that imperious body will not dare to disregard. 

Even now, “methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep and shaking his 


invincible locks.” 
S. J. HARRISON. 
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aerate all the Emperors of Rome there is not one whose career 

is more strangely interesting, merely as a study of character, 
than that of Tiberius. In no other case is the attempt made to let us 
see so completely all the early influences which went to make up the 
man. Nowhere else are we so constantly admitted behind the scenes and 
permitted to discover the real or supposed springs of action which oper- 
ate upon human life. Nor is it simply in this respect that the character 
of Tiberius has a certain fascination. He is the central figure of one 
of the most remarkable periods of ancient history. The period which 
he represents is one which, more clearly than any which precedes, is 
connected with national demoralization and dishonor. Undoubtedly 
it was but a single step in that downward career which led finally to 
the extinction of every vestige of personal, intellectual and civil 
liberty in Rome. Yet it was a step sudden and appalling in its char- 
acter—one which showed clearly the direction in which the state was 
moving, and brought into view the dismal but inevitable goal toward 
which she was hastening. The gradual encroachments upon popular 
liberty had been an evil. The gradual or sudden overthrow of re- 
publican institutions had been sadly lamented by the friends of liberty. 
Yet the reign of Augustus had been identified with the ceSsation of 
bloodshed, and the introduction of peace and order. Justice was ad- 
ministered with a strong and even hand. The poets of that age sound 
the praises of contentment, harmony and peace. Though the spirit of 
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liberty may have been practically extinct, yet Augustus was at least 
shrewd enough to veil the machinery of tyranny under the forms of 
republican freedom. His strong hold upon the gratitude and affec- 
tions of the people enabled him to play the part of Fatuer of his 
Country and kept him from assuming the character of an oriental 
despot. But under Tiberius we find a sudden change. Suspicion 
and terror are in the very air. The ruler distrusts the people and the 
people hate their ruler All the apparatus of tyranny was thrust 
boldly into view. Society was honeycombed with a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension. ‘istrust was universal. Imprisonment, exile, 
poison were the weapons which the court employed. A system of 
universal espionage was set on foot. The privacy of human life was 
invaded. No retirement or secrecy was safe. The confidences of 
friendship or of domestic life were reported to the Emperor; until 
finally men were afraid to speak, and almost to think. It is in this 
view of the subject—as constituting the period of transition from what 
was in form at most a limited monarchy to what was actually an 
oriental despotism—that the life and times of Tiberius are full of 
interest. 

In still another view, the subject is one of striking interest. The 
character of Tiberius is by no means commonplace. It is strongly 
marked and positive in all its outlines. It is not built on the model 
of any of his predecessors; nor is it reproduced by any of those who 
come after him. We can find many a parallel and superior to the 
better features of his life. We can find others who reached as great 
depths in iniquity and tyranny as he. But the singular feature in the 
character of Tiberius is its mixed, composite nature, which made him 
an enigma in his own times, and has made him such ever since. 

Caligula, Nero or Domitian can rival him in all the baser features 
of his life. But these were wholly bad, and almost from beginning to 
end their lives present an unbroken record of excesses, both in indul- 
gence and tyranny. 

Until he was past fifty years of age the public career of Tiberius 
can elicit only admiration. Upon him the aged Augustus depended, 
in great measure, to maintain the honor of the Empire in the wars on 
the frontier. He was the ablest officer of his time. He shrank from 
no hardship. He passed much of his time amid all the privations of 
the camp, and labored with untiring devotion in the service of his 
stepfather. Some of the most remarkable campaigns, requiring both 
in conception and execution the very highest military qualities, were 
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carried on under his direction. In contrast with this long career of 
honor, it is the twenty-five years of imperial power, marked with 
atrocities of every kind, which make the character of this emperor 
one so mysterious that various theories have been suggested in order 
to explain it. 

We must, however, at the outset admit that it is possible that we 
have not a perfectly impartial record of the life of Tiberius. The 
story of his life is given with great detail and with marked unanimity 
by three writers, viz., Tacitus, Suetorius and Dion Cassius; and yet it 
is possible that in each of these the record is somewhat colored by 
prejudice. Tacitus is universally regarded as a truthful and philo- 
sophic historian, who wrote history neither under the influence of 
prejudice nor favor. Indeed, in the opening chapter of his histories 
he lays down the law which is to guide him in all his narrative, viz., 
that one who professes unimpeachable truth must speak of men with- 
out personal favoritism or personal hostility. And yet it is in this 
very historian that we find ourselves making a little allowance for what 
seems like a deep-seated prejudice on the part of the writer. In both 
the Histories and the Annals, Tacitus admits the falsification of history 
on thé part of earlier writers. ‘While Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius 
and Nero were alive,” he says, “the record of their lives was dis- 
torted through fear; after they were dead, through hatred.” It is notori- 
ously true that several of the Roman authors whose works have come 
down to us are guilty of the grossest flattery; it is by no means so 
generally supposed that any of them have been guilty of serious de- 
traction, or have done great injustice to those of whom they write. 
In regard to Claudius and Nero we have reason. to believe that the 
record of their lives has been distorted and perverted. The sober 
facts of Nero’s reign were doubtless bad enough and needed no color- 
ing. Yet Josephus (Ant. 20, 8, 3) says that of those who composed 
the history of Nero “some have departed from the truth of facts out 
of favor, as having received benefits from him; while others, out of ~ 
hatred to him, have so impudently raved against him with their lies ~ 
that they justly deserve to be condemned.” “Nor do I wonder,” he 
adds, “at such as have told lies of Nero, since they have not in their 
writings preserved the truth of history as to those facts that were 
earlier than his time, even when the actors could in no way have in- 
curred their hatred,.” etc There is reason to believe that the reign of 
Claudius has been tampered with in a similar way. Claudius was re- 
peatedly married, and the position of empress-consort was sought 
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with the sharpest rivalry and intrigue by the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous beauties of his court. Agrippina was the last and most successful 
of them all; and she took advantage of her good fortune to put on 
record, and leave to posterity, her estimate of the men and women of 
her time. Undoubtedly the dreadful picture which we have of Mes- 
salina—the woman who preceded her as wife of the Emperor—is due 
to Agrippina’s pen. The court was full of jealousy and scheming, in 
which women were the principal actors. Never was there a more 
monstrous carnival of iniquity in all its forms—of jealousy, lust, blood- 
shed, poison—in the mad struggle for preferment than that which 
formed the historical record from Augustus to Nero. The malignity 
which marked the struggle in life perpetuated itself. after death in 
memoirs and narratives of the inner life of the imperial household. 
None of these narratives were more famous nor more quoted than the 
“Memoirs of Agrippina.” “ By constituting herself the narrator 
(Merivale, v., 423) she has made history tell the tale she wished to be 
told. Historians turned eagerly to revelations of the palace vouch- 


' safed by an inmate of its recesses, an actress in its most private scenes ; 


and the memoirs of Agrippina were doubtless accepted as an author- 
ity on transactions which she was most concerned in tricking with the 
falsest colors An anecdotist like Suetonius, or a professed satirist like 
Juvenal, would readily embrace the calumnies of a triumphant in- 
triguer. Pliny refers to these memoirs as authentic history;” and 
that even Tacitus placed some confidence in them may be inferred 
from the fact that he quotes them as authority for events occurring 
during the reign of Tiberius. ‘Whatever she advanced,” says Meri- 
vale (Gen. Hist., p. 4), “against her unfuctunate husband was greedily 
accepted by the class of political pamphleteers and ribald anecdotists 
who constituted the historians of the following generation.” The fact 
that Josephus and Tacitus unite in saying that the history of the imperial 
times was grossly falsified both by flattery and detraction; the fact 
that the memoirs of Agrippina were notoriously written to discredit 
her predecessors and rivals, and that she had special reason for dis- 
crediting Tiberius; the fact that Tacitus refers to these memoirs as the 
source from which he had derived some of his information; these 
facts have awakened in some minds a suspicion that Tiberius has not 
been fairly dealt with by the historian of the Empire. If we make 
due allowance for the flattery of Val. Maximus and of Vellius, who 
wrote in the times of Tiberius, and who were therefore simply pane- 
gyrists, it is also fair that we should make some \abatement from the 
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record when we have reason to believe that it is colored by prejudice, 
From what has been said above it is evident that we are not re- 
stricted to the idea that Tacitus wrote with a feeling of personal hos- 
tility to Tiberius. So far as there may be any bias, it might be 
sufficiently explained simply by the use of partisan or prejudiced 
authorities. Yet who could read or hear the stories which were cur- 
rent in those days and give credence to even a fragment of them with- 
out entertaining a deep-seated horror and even hatred of the man of 
whom they were told. Such a feeling undoubtedly possessed to scme 
degree the mind of Tacitus. He awakens our suspicions at every 
turn. He gives a sinister interpretation to measures which in them- 
selves were good. He tells a damaging story which is calculated to 
confirm our worst suspicions of the Emperor, while at the same time 
he refuses to vouch for the truth of it. Features of the Emperor's 
policy which admit of a natural and favorable explanation are made 
the ground of an accusation against him. _ His way of managing the 
foreign service is an illustration of this. It was his policy to leave 
provincial governors in office for a long series of years. The old 
system of replacing these officers at short intervals had been wonder-- 
fully profitable to the higher classes at Rome, but hac been attended 
with repeated and oppressive extortion in the provinces. The change 
which Tiberius made was undoubtedly a most salutary one. Indeed, 
some modern views of this policy have at times gone to the extent of 
representing Tiberius as a model civil-service reformer. Tacitus says 
that he committed his affairs to men of high standing and good reputa- 
tion, and when once placed in office they continued without interrup- 
tion, and many were retained even to old age in the same office. Yet 
this policy, which in our day is so strongly advocated, is attributed by 
Suetonius to an utter disregard of public affairs, by Josephus to pro- 
crastination and neglect, and by Tacitus to fear. The recall of Ger- 
manicus from his famous campaigns in Germany is attributed by 
Tacitus to jealousy on the part of Tiberius. Yet these wars were tax- 
ing the Empire severely, both in blood and treasure. Moreover, the 
settled policy of Tiberius was conservative, and these campaigns of 
Germanicus, to which Tiberius had reluctantly consented, were carried 
on in violation of a policy which Augustus had bequeathed to Tiberius, 
and “which Tiberius might honestly embrace.” Indeed, in each of 
these particulars Merivale, in his history of the Empire, enters into a 
studied defense of Tiberius, and attempts to show either that the 
Emperor was fully justified in the course which he pursued or that the 
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facts do not warrant the inferences which have been made. Merivale — 
calls attention to the fact that the writers who were nearest ta the 
time of Tiberius have treated him with the greatest respect. Yet we 
must not be misled by such an argument as this. Such a statement 
has little significance, and will, of course, always be true in a govern- 
ment where tyranny and flattery go hand in hand. The younger 
Seneca spoke well of Claudius during the Emperor’s lifetime, and as 
soon as he was dead issued a most scathing satire upon him. .Lucan 
speaks in the most glowing panegyric of Nero, but no one attaches 
any value to such language. When my Lord Bishop Porteus weeps 
over the grave of that old pagan and scoundrel, George I].—‘“‘a man,” 
says Thackeray, “who had neither dignity, learning, morals nor 
wit; who tainted a great society by a bad example; who in 
youth, manhood, old age was gross, low and sensual ”—when Lord 
Bishop Porteus says of this man that earth was not good enough 
for him, and that his only place was heaven, we put no higher estimate 
upon that worthless monarch, but our contempt for him is even in- 
creased. So when Vellius and Valerius speak in glowing terms of 
Tiberius, we certainly attach no special importance to their praises. 
When we come to the times of Suetonius and Tacitus, half a century 
later, we find undoubtedly a strong reaction against the despotism of 
the early Czsars. The public begins to breathe freely once more. 
The Senate resumes to some degree its former dignity. The orator 
and the historian can speak without fear or restraint. It is in these 
times that we find Tiberius unsparingly denounced as the founder of 
all the worst features of the despotism which followed. Yet here 
again we must ask, What were the authorities which these writers 
made use of, and how careful were they to sift the evidence? If 
Tacitus took the substarice of his history of the times of Tiberius, as 
he evidently did in part, at least, from the scandals and traditions and 
partisan memoirs which originated in the jealousies of court life, he 
could hardly fail to present an unfair picture of the man and of iis 
times. Nothing is more eagerly sought after, nothing is more readily 
believed, and yet nothing is to be read with greater caution than these 
memoirs of family life written by some friend or member of the house- 
hold. The partisan and prejudiced account as to the innocence or guilt 
of Lord and Lady Byron are an illustration of this. The story of 
Napoleon’s private life has been retold by Madame de Remusat; yet 
it is charged that from beginning to end of these memoirs “ the strong 
prejudice entertained by Madame de Remusat against Napoleon and 
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* the Bonapartes is apparent, and that the writer is biased in spite of 
herself toward the Beauharnais.” Possibly Tacitus furnishes the illus- 
tration of his own philosophic maxim, that “we are easily on our 
guard against flattery in a writer, while disparagement and detraction 
are received with eager ears.” In view of these doubts and suspicions, 
we may follow Merivale in his conclusion that “a sober discretion 
must suspend its belief regarding many of the circumstances recorded 
and acknowledged, that it is only through a treacherous and distorting 
haze that we can scan the features of this ill-omened principate.” 

Another view of this question may be noticed simply in passing, 
more by way of entertainment than because it deserves any sober con- 
sideration. It is possibly an illustration of the dire extremities to 
which a skeptical historian may be driven. Several years ago-a 
Mr. Ross wrote a book calling in question the authorship of the Annals. 
Mr. Ross claimed that the Annals were never heard of before the first 
half of the 15th century, and that Paggio was their author. Such a 
view as this enables the writer to make short work with any of the real 
or apparent difficulties which the Annals present. “We may be cer- 
tain,” says the writer, “that such a character: as that of the awful 
tyrant Tiberius never existed.” He thinks that the horrors pre- 
sented are only a picture of Medizval Italy, and particularly Papal 
Rome, in the 15th century. Claudius and Nero in the last six books, 
and Tiberius in the first six, are intended to be representatives or per- 
sonifications of the Church of Rome. Hence it is that these,three 
emperors are depicted as superhuman in monstrosities, colossal in 
crime, perpetrators of enormities that never yet met and never will 
meet in combination in any man. It was thus only that Paggio could 
show in its true light the Church of Rome as it was in his day. [Ed. 
Rev., Oct. 1878.] 

But believing that there was a Tiberius of some sort, of flesh and 
blood, and that he is not to be resolved into thin air, nor regarded as 
the product of an ingenious fancy, we may pass on to notice another 
attempt at solving this strange and enigmatical character. It has 
been suggested that the right clue to the life of Tiberius is to be found 
in insanity. The traditional view of the Claudian gens—a view fre- 
quently indorsed by both Livy and Tacitus—is that this house was 
the embodiment of the arrogant and aristocratic spirit of the patricians. 
The Claudii are represented as violent and domineering, claiming 
exemption from the laws to which other men are subject. Early in 
Livy the Claudian gens is spoken of as most haughty and cruel toward 
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the Roman plebeians. It was under the first Claudius that plebeians were 
driven to secession. It was the lawless violence of another Claudius, 
in seizing the young Virginia, that drove the plebeians again into re- 
bellion and resulted in the overthrow of the Decemvirate. It was still 
another of this same house who, in the first war with Carthage, treated 
with frivolous contempt the forms of religion, and brought a disastrous 
defeat upon the Roman arms. Tacitus, in*the Annals, speaks of the 
ancient and inborn arrogance of the Claudian gens. Even the women 
of this family were said to be tainted with this hereditary vice, as in 
the case of that Claudia who, when pressed by the throng, wished that 
her brother were alive, that he might lose another ai battle and 
thus diminish the rabble of the city. 

Suetonius reiterates the same idea, and describes the Clandii as the 
most intense patricians and full of violence toward the plebeians. Even 
Mommsen, who takes the view that the Claudii were by no means in- 
tense patricians, but rather the champions of popular rights and 
liberties—even Mommsen admits that this house was characterized by 
passion, insolence, a contempt for tradition, and a disregard for law. 
This family trait manifested itself, as already suggested, in a variety of 
forms. At one time it took the form of extravagant pride; again of 
ungovernable violence. Now it defied public sentiment with brazen 
effrontery or with open force, again it indulged in sudden excesses and 
strange conceits. It showed itself in the form of sullenness, frivolity, 
jealousy, suspicion, hypocrisy. We see some or all of these charac- 
teristics in the gloomy career of Tiberius. In other members of the 
same house we find similar excesses. It would seem, at all events, as 
if the hereditary character of the Claudian gens was ill-balanced and 
ill-regulated. The very assumption o: power seems either to have 
caused or to have given opportunity for many of these strange ex- 
cesses. We see this in Caligula, who has been called the “crazy 
Caligula,” but whose fantastic and enormous excesses were scarcely 
worse than those of Tiberius or Nero. His biographer says that in 
early life he was subject to fits, and was often seized with sudden faint- 
ings. His brain was excitable. It was said of him in later life that he 
never slept three hours consecutively ; that he wandered through the 
long corridors of his palace at night shouting,impatiently for the dawn ; 
that even in sleep he was not quiet, but was tormented by dreadful 
dreams. It was Caligula who threw a high bridge’ from the palace 
across the forum toe the Temple of Jove on the Capitoline, in order that 
he might have more easy access to his brother divinity. In a similar 
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spirit he broke off the heads of statues of Jupiter which had been 
brought from Greece, and replaced them with his own head. It was 
Caligula who built a bridge of boats across the Gulf of Baial, with no 
other end in view but that of a senseless parade. The quality of his 
mind is shown in his conduct after the death of his sister Drusilla, 
The young girl was deified by the Senate; whereupon Caligula issued 
this singular decree, which hardly anyone but a lunatic coukd have 
thought of, viz.: That if any one dared to mourn for her he should 
be punished, for she had become a goddess, and if any one rejoiced at 
' her deification he should also be punished, for she was dead. If such 
a picture as this be but partly true, we have certainly indications of 
an ill-regulated nature; ‘symptoms of madness which were possibly 
inherited with his Claudian blood.” In the case of Nero we find the 
same tendency to the grotesque and extravagant. His brutal tastes, 
his wild excesses, his shameless extravagance, his contemptible and 
puerile ambitions, show not simply a nature lost to all sense of pro- 
priety and decency, but one so utterly unregulated that in our day cer- 
tainly the man would have been called insane. Tiberius, Caligula 
and Nero began their reigns, in outward form at least, in a way that 
was highly creditable. Was it true that the temptations and opportu- 
nities of vast power, by inviting them to indulgence and inflating 
them with pride, swept away those controlling forces which in private 
station had been strong enough to direct their lives aright? The 
first five years of Nero’s rule were spoken of proverbially as the 
“quinquennium Neronis ”—years in which wise and moderate counsels 
prevailed. Then, as if all this period had been one of stern self-re- 
pression, and as if nature could no longer endure the strain, we find 
the native forces asserting themselves, and then came that wild car- 
nival of folly, lust and crime which has made Nero’s reign justly 
detested. The reign of Caligula opened in the same way. Exiles 
were pardoned; the delators who had flourished under Tiberius were 
exiled; letters were freed from shackles and were patronized. But 
after a few months the same change took place in Caligula which we 
have noticed in Nero, and which, more gradually perhaps, took place 
in Tiberius. ‘Had Tiberius been so fortunate as to die,” says Merivale, 
“at the close of a ten years’ principate, he would have left an honor- 
able though not an attractive name in the annals of Rome. He 
would have represented the Cato censor of the Empire by the side of 
the Scipio of Augustus and the Camillus of Czsar.” Whatever the 
reason may be, the fact remains that these three Emperors of the ~ 
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Claudian gens, after exercising their power creditably for a brief period, 
threw aside all claims of decency and duty, both as rulers and as men, 
became cruel, profligate, tyrannical, and were characterized by such 
strange excesses and alternations in conduct as to seem to justify the 
suspicion that there was a trace of madness in their blood. The short- 
sighted but fanatical zeal with which Tiberius laid open to the public 
all the foul charges against himself, dragging them through the courts 
and giving them an unnatural notoriety, awzkened in many minds 
doubts as to the political wisdom, if not the mental soundness, of the 
man. “People imagined that Tiberius must be mad, to insist, often 
against the explicit denial of the accused, that crimes and vices had 
been imputed to him which a man of sense would have willingly left 
unnoticed. But for the wisdom and policy of his general administra- 
tion, which was still patent to the world, this hypothesis of insanity 
would have received general assent. As it was, his conduct in this 
respect could only be viewed as a strange example of human inconsis- 
tency.”—[Merivale, v. 138.] 

De Quincey’s view with regard to the worst of the Czsars is well 
known. He believed that a taint of insanity prevailed in the blood of 
the earlier Czsars, 7. e. down to Nero, and that in addition to “ this 
taint of physical insanity we should do well to allow for the preter- 
natural tendency toward moral insanity generated and nursed by the 
anomalous situation of the Imperator—a situation unknown before or 
since.” ‘ What if, after all, the worst of the Czsars, and these in par- 
ticular (Tiberius, Caligula, Nero), were entitled to the benefit of a still 
more summary and conclusive apology? What if in a true medical 
sense they were insane? It is certain that a vein of madness ran in 
the family, and anecdotes are recorded of these three which go to es- 
tablish it as a fact.” Then follows a story of some of the insane antics 
of Tiberius quite similar to one which is told of Domitian. ‘‘ Would a 
British jury,” continues De Quincey, “‘ demand better evidence than this 
of a disturbed intellect in any formal process de /unatico inguirendo ?” 
He then refers to the still plainer evidence with regard to the insanity 
of Caligula and Nero, and in conclusion say: ‘ Thus these unfortunate 
princes, who have so long, and with so little investigation of their cases, 
passed for monsters or for demoniac counterfeits of men, would at 
length be brought back within the fold of humanity as objects rather 
of pity than abhorrence ; and when thus reconciled at last to our hu- 
man charities, would first of all be made intelligible to our under- 
standings.” This explanation of insanity, however, is not suggested 
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by any of the ancient writers, with the exception of Dion, who offers 
it as an excuse for the strange conduct of Tiberius. In general, the 
idea of insanity in the case of the Claudian Emperors is an invention 
of modern times. Yet there are expressions in the letters of Tiberius 
which seem to suggest that the Emperor himself felt at times as if rea- 
son might be unsettled or swept from her throne. It may have been 
when he was under the dominion of that morbid and gloomy spirit to 
which at times he was subject ; it may have been that his very excesses 
left his mind shattered and chaotic, so that he found it difficult to gather 
his thoughts or to pursue any line of reflection. One of these passages 
taken from a letter written in one of his better moods is almost pathetic. 
He had been urged to accept the title of “ Father of his Country,” an 
honor which he had persistently declined. He had just been rescued 
from his dependence upon that wretch and upstart Sejanus, and he 
felt perhaps more gentleness and gratitude than was his custom. 
“‘ Steadfast as I feel myself,” said he, “in good and patriotic principles, 
yet all things human are liable to change ; and never, so may the gods 
help me, will I bind the fathers to respect all the future acts of one 
who, even by falling from his right senses, may at any time fall from 
virtue.” Once more we see him seated, trying to set his thoughts in 
order, and to direct the workings of a mind which the gods seem to 
have perplexed and confounded. ‘ What to write to you,” said he to 
the Senate, “or how not to write, or what to forbear from writing, 
may the gods confound me worse than I feel day by day confounded 
if 1 know.” ‘To such an extent,” says Tacitus, “had his own crimes 
and enormities contributed to his own punishment.” “ Nor in vain,” 
he continues, “ did Plato say that if the minds of tyrants could be laid 
open we should see them torn with wounds and bruises; for the mind is 
torn by cruelty, lust and evil inclinations not less truly than the body 
by blows.” This is the only explanation which Tacitus suggests. He 
regarded the Emperor not as insane, but simply as a man suffering the 
penalty of his own vices; a man whose vision was obscured, whose 
mind was at times rendered perplexed and chaotic by his own mon- 
strous excesses. 

We have thus far noticed three more or less serious attempts at ex- 
plaining or accounting for the singular character of Tiberius. The 
first discredits the record of Tacitus, Suetonius and Dion, and regards 
Tiberius as to some extent the victim of the court scandals and 
memoirs of his own and succeeding times. The second, which is 
more ingenious and amusing than of any actual value, regards the 
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Annals as a production of the fifteenth century, and as simply a satire 
upon the Church of Rome. The third view palliates the conduct of 
Tiberius by attributing it to insanity. There is still another and per- 
haps more reasonable view to be taken, which explains the conduct of 
Tiberius as arising in part at least from the “nature of his position 
and from the political illusions with which he was obliged to encircle 
himself.” The position of successor to Augustus was by no means an 
easy one. The personal popularity of the second Czsar, the glorv 
which attached to him as the hero who arrested the bloodshed of 
the civil wars and placed the state once more upon secure foundations, 
the widespread peace and prosperity which marked his reign, the re- 
spect accorded to the Senate and the general liberty and security of 
all classes all combined to make the bed of his successor anything but 
a bed of roses. Augustus, also, was wonderfully fortunate in his ad- 
visers, and in all those and their auxiliary influences which clustered 
about his court and represented him as the patron of letters, the idol 
of his people and the first citizen of the state. Together with and as 
a result of all this there was a studied concealment of all the machinery 
of government. The sovereign reposed in the affection and confidence 
of his people, and the citizens might flatter themselves that the re- 
public in form, if not in reality, was still alive. 

Tiberius had no personal popularity. He had won distinguished 
honor as a soldier, but he seems to have lacked conspicuously those 
arts or graces which had contributed so much to the success of his 
predecessor. He was naturally silent; often morose. Augustus had 
no liking for him, and more than once rebuked him for that sullen- 
ness and reticence which contrasted so strikingly with his own free- 
dom and gaiety. 

Moreover, Tiberius was reared in an atmosphere of duplicity 
and intrigue. For years he had been witness to the arts and machin- 
ations of his mother in her attempts to secure for him the succession. 
He saw the Emperor’s marked preference and affection for the young 
Agrippas, and this doubtless embittered him. Then came his sullen 
retirement to Rhodes, where for seven years he lived in voluntary or 
* enforced exile, knowing that he was watched and suspected, and that 
his younger rivals were flourishing and rising at the court. When 
finally he asked for permission to return to Rome, the Emperor coldly 
refused it, and when at last Augustus yielded he compelled Tiberius 
in all things to give way to the young Agrippas. He was conscious 
that he was liked the least of all the possible heirs to the throne. 
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When finally he was adopted he must have known that Augustus 
took this step only as a last resort and because all the other supports of 
his house had been swept away. Tiberius, therefore, must have come 
to the throne with the feeling that he owed his succession to intrigue 
or necessity, and that he had no cordial welcome from the Emperor 
or the people. The very opening scene in his reign was one of hy- 
pocrisy, in which he played the part of a reluctant sovereign, while 
the Senators noticed his lack of sincerity and even attempted to make 
him throw aside his disguise and speak plainly. There was an indi- 
rectness in all that he said and did. These were the arts which were 
natural to him and which undoubtedly he felt necessary to his own 
success. Conscious that he had no hold upon the affections of the 
people, he became more and more suspicious of them. There was 
good reason, moreover, for this apprehension on his part. The dis- 
affection which Augustus had been able to conciliate or to crush as- 
sumed a more bitter and open form under Tiberius. The noble fami- 
lies whose pride was intensified by a long ancestry, by family rites 
and usages, and who, even while they submitted, had murmured at 
seeing Octavius raised to power, were still more discontented and in- 
dignant at seeing that power handed over as a family possession to 
the successor of Augustus. The very parade of reluctance on the 
part of Tiberius at assuming the reigns of government was a conces- 
sion to the feeling that he had not actually inherited the power, but 
had received it from the people. This dissatisfaction showed itself in 
murmurs and intrigues, and Tiberius felt from the outset that he must 
stand on the defensive. 

We find then these features in the reign of Tiberius: His charac- 
ter was not such as to attract popular confidence or awaken enthu- 
siasm. He felt that his succession had been secured by intrigue, and 
that both Augustus and the public would have been better pleased 
with any one of several others who might have been named as suc- 
cessor. Tiberius felt, therefore, that his claim to the throne was 
questioned if not questionable. -He was conscious that he was sus- 
pected and distrusted by the people, and for that very reason he sus- 


pected and feared the people. In such a condition of affairs as this - 


the foundation is laid for all the excesses of despotism. When a sov- 
ereign feels that his throne is insecure, when he does not “enjoy the 
love or confidence of his people, and when for that very reason 
he has no confidence in them, what can he do but govern by © 
trickery or violence? The policy of usurpers and tyrants every- ~ 
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where is either to amuse the people or else to intimidate and crush 
them. 

The sombre nature of Tiberius rendered him incapable of and 
averse to the policy of amusing his subjects, a policy which under 
succeeding Emperors was followed out with marked success. The 
only course left to him was that of repression and violence. When 
Augustus detected Cinna in conspiracy, he summoned the offender to 
his presence, gave him a seat at his side, recounted the many imperial 
favors bestowed upon him, sent him away with confidence and friend- 
ship cemented between them, and afterwards conferred upon him the 
Consulship. Tiberius was utterly incapable of such a course. There 
was nothing in his personal presence, his character, his relations to 
the people, which would have made such a course possible. When 
tormented by suspicions and fears he could do nothing but set on foot 
a system of secret police and spies, and when intriguers or offenders 
were exposed his only recourse was to strike them down. 

From this feeling of fear and suspicion arose those numerous safe- 
guards by whith the person of the Emperor was hedged about. The 
most prominent of these was the law of majesty or treason. The law 
was enacted a century before Christ, and was in force to a certain 
extent under Augustus. Even Augustus enlarged somewhat the 
scope of the law, and made it include satire upon the person of the 
Emperor. But Augustus was careful not to extend it so far as to 
make it seem “a mere device for the protection of the ruler’s person.” 
Under Tiberius the law was so extended in its application that the 
number of prosecutions for treason was very large. Not only deeds, 
but language and conduct, were made the ground of accusation. To 
treat with accidental disrespect a ring or a coin upon which there 
might be a head of the Emperor was constructive treason, and the 
unconscious offender paid the penalty with his life. Women, who 
could not be accused of aspiring to political power, were accused on 
account of their sighs and tears. Even if we take the most favorable 
view of this matter, the view which Tiberius himself once publicly 
expressed, viz., that the delators were the guardians of law and order, 
and that only in this way could the ends of justice be secured; even 
this does not rob the system of its odious and detestable character. 
It was the resort of a weak, suspicious, cowardly nature, and the sys- 
tem finds, at least in part, its explanation in the Emperor’s feeling of 
insecurity and fear. This does not, of course, explain those other 
features of his character—those monstrous excesses and immoralities 
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which are charged upon him during his seclusion at Capri, and which 
may perhaps be more or less exaggerated and fictitious; but it is 
quite enough to explain the tyranny and bloodshed of his reign. 
Naturally gloomy and suspicious; reared in a school of deception and 
intrigue; conscious of his own weak hold upon the loyalty of his sub- 
jects, these facts aré enough to warrant and explain charges of tyranny 
without having recourse to the theory of insanity or charging the his- 
torians with prejudice. His feeling toward the people is embodied in 
. one of his early utterances, that he “held a wolf by the ears.” Such 
a feeling is the key to his entire career as Emperor. If he had been 
willing or able to associate with himself any of the men of ability or 
of rank as Augustus had done in the case of Maecenas and Agrippa, 
his course might have been different. But his suspicions and fears 
prevented him from doing this. He preferred to choose his instru- 
ments from among men of inferior condition—men whom he could set 
up, and whom, as he hoped, he could easily cast down. The charges of 
scandalous immorality have been but briefly referred to, since it is his 
career as a sovereign that we are especially interested in explaining. 
It is possible, however, as already partly suggested, that Tiberius was 
his own worst enemy in this regard. Many of these foul stories were 
doubtless the very ones against the authors of which charges of 
Majestas were brought. This made it necessary to bring the charges 
into the courts. These charges, in all their disgusting details, were 
paraded before the public, were embodied in record and stored away. 
Thus, whether true or false, they became current, and were doubtless 
eagerly circulated among a people who were ready to believe almost 
anything of a gloomy and unpopular prince. It is possible that these 
judicial records were the “storehouse to which Tacitus and Suetonius, 
or the obscure writers from whom they drew, resorted for the reputed 
details of the habits of a prince whom it was the pleasure and interest 
of many parties to blacken to the utmost.”—[Merivale, v. 739.] 

We have no disposition to pervert the facts of history, or to try to 
light up all its darker pages. The monsters of history have lived for 
some reason; and whether we choose to regard them as the product 
of their own times, cr the results of unbridled human passion, or as 
the judgment of heaven upon a degenerate age, they have their 
lessons to impart. Yet in the case of Tiberius it is very evident that 
it was natural if not inevitable that strange and dreadful stories 
should arise and become current. For years he lived in retirement, 
where few could gain access to him or know the details of his private 
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life. He surrounded himself with astrologers, and his favorites were 
feared and hated by the people. He was enveloped in an atmosphere 
of mystery, and the popular imagination represented him as an ogre, 
who lived and was surrounded by the blood and bones of his victims. 
It would not be difficult to show that under similar circumstances 
similar stories are sure to arise. Given a man who is hated or feared, 
and in regard to whom little is known, and a series of fantastic, extrava- 
gant or frightful stories is sure to spring up about him. The name of 
Hannibal was at Rome a name to frighten children with; but no one 
believes that Livy’s portraiture of him is to be trusted. Napoleon 
was regarded in the same way in England. Children in their sim- 
plicity or the rabble in their ignorance thought of him as a huge ogre 
or giant “‘ with one large flaming red eye in the midst of his forehead 
and long teeth protruding from his mouth, with which he tore to 
pieces and devoured naughty little girls.” Even with older and intel- 
ligent people the name of Bonaparte was associated with everything 
that was horrible. The most atrocious crimes were imputed to him, 
and even those who admitted that he was a human being and not a 
demon, still believed that he was guilty of the most unnatural crimes 
and vices. ‘Sir Robert Wilson recorded that the merciless and blood- 
thirsty monster, Napoleon, poisoned at Jaffa five hundred and eighty 
of his sick and wounded soldiers, merely to relieve himself of the 
encumbrance of taking care of them.” Many similar stories were cir- 
culated and for many years generally believed about Napoleon. 
These and similar cases may suggest the necessity of receiving with 
caution the historical details with reference to the life of Tiberius. 
But however much we may tone down the picture, the outline which 
is left is, it must be confessed, somewhat gloomy and forbidding. 
Most readers of Roman history have found a certain comfort and 
relief in the thought that Tiberius was insane, and will not be dis- 
posed to receive with favor any solution of his character which leaves 
this supposition .out of account. Certainly such a view enables us to 
regard with greater patience and charity the life of this strange man. 
If reason were shattered or dethroned we can speak of such a life 
with more of pity than condemnation. It deserves, perhaps, a single 
remark, that during the reign of Tiberius there lived and died that 
Great Physician who was able to heal all maladies, whether of body 
or of spirit; who could say to the slave of passion, “ 7hy sins be for- 
given thee,” and to the demon of insanity, “ Come out of him.” If 
Tiberius could have known this man, as many of “Czsar’s household” 
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came to know him; if he could have come under the power of Christ, * 
as did Paul and Cornelius and Mary Magdalene and those possessed 
of devils, the vil spirits, whether of passion or madness, might have 
been exorcised. 

The last hours of Tiberius were shrouded in gloom and mystery, 
even as his life had been. Whether he died a natural death or came 
to his end by violence was never known. “ His life had been a 
riddle, and it seemed fitting to his countrymen that he should perish 
by a mysterious death.” The characters of Cesar and Augustus 
have received a much larger share of attention than did that of 
Tiberius. We have biographies and apologies for the former; but 
who in modern times has cared to write the life of Tiberius. Yet 
among ancient writers none of the Emperors had such a biographer as 
he. For though Tacitus wrote the lives of others of the Czsars, yet the 
labor and dramatic power which he brought to bear upon Tiberius 
have given to him a frightful prominence and immortality. Tiberius 
is the master character of the Annals, and merely as a study of char- 
acter the Tiberius of Tacitus deserves careful attention. 


A. G. HOPKINS. 
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SCHOOLS OF FINANCE AND POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A history of systematic education in our American colleges would 
contain a history of the growth of knowledge since the founding of 
these institutions. For a long period their principal aim was mental 
discipline, which it was believed could be best acquired by the study 
of language and literature. The schools of iaw, medicine and theology 
completed the training of persons for the three leading professions. 
For many years these courses of instruction seemed to cover the 
entire field of learning, and there was no advance in any direction. 
As fresh conquests of knowledge were made, however, especially -in 
the kingdom of nature, scientific studies were injected into the regular 
curriculum. Natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, mimeralogy, 
botany and other studies were added. These additions greatly marred 
the symmetry of the long-estabiished course, nor did they fully appease 
the hunger ‘or scientific knowledge. So scientific schools were estab- 
lished as departments of our colleges. At first these schools prescribed 
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only asingle course. Now, besides this, there are special courses in civil, 
dynamical and mining engineering. In close connection with medical 
schools those in dentistry and veterinary surgery have been estab- 
lished. _ Instruction in law has been widened and deepened. Even in 
the theological schools chairs have been founded to teach the relations 
between philosophy, science and religion. In many other directions, 
in philosophy, philology and history, systematic instruction is carried 
far beyond the former limit. 

Notwithstanding these advances in systematic education, they do 
not cover the ever-widening circle of knowledge. A large portion of 
the circle remains almost untouched which should be brought under 
this kind of cultivation. One corner of this uncultivated portion relates 
to political economy and to financial and political science. Before the 
late war instruction in political economy in our colleges was poor 
enough. There was but little of it, and that little, in most cases, was 
valueless. The professors were generally clergymen who, in working 
out their instruction, followed the method pursued by them in teaching 
metaphysics. Instead of drawing the principles of political economy 
from an investigation and mastery of facts, the professors drew them 
from their inner consciousness, very much after the method of the silk- 
worm. An imaginary economic man was invented, and his conduct 
in producing, exchanging, distributing and consuming wealth was set 
forth. This may be properly called the silkworm method. It was an 
easy one for the professor, but utterly barren for students. No fabric 
woven on the loom of faney from such materials could be worth much. 
No wonder that students cared nothing about political economy, and 
quickly forgot the speculations they learned concerning it. A few 
books were written by these professors during this gloomy period in 
the history of the study, and these for the most part show that scarcely 
a new pebble had been picked up on this great shore of knowledge. 
Adam Smith was served up in diluted form, but neither spice nor salt 
was added; of all the college cooks whose occupation has consisted 
simply in warming over dishes for the students, probably these politico- 
economic professors have been the least gratefully remembered. 

One reason, perhaps, for this apathetic state of things, was that 
national questions of an economic nature were not numerous. A 
tariff was imposed on imports, which involved economic principles, 
but there were‘ no national banks, no internal taxes, no public debt to 
manage and pay. Our national finances were exceedingly simple. 
But the war suddenly changed the condition of the nation. The 
golden age of no public indebtedness and light taxes passed away. A 
huge debt was rapidly created; duties on imports were raised ; internal 
taxes were laid; a national banking system was established; legal 
tender notes were issued; states, counties, towns and cities rushed into 
heavy expenditures; new taxes were laid and collected by them ; 
and railroads and other works were constructed or aided at public 
expense. Thus, in the briefest space, a vast body of public economic 
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questions of the gravest nature arose. The manner in which they 
were considered, the laws that were passed embodying the legal solu- 
tion of them, and their execution clearly show how ignorant were 
many of our public men of the economic principles iying at the 
bottom of this huge structure of legislation. Many of those who par- 
ticipated in this work did not hesitate to confess their lack of such 
knowledge. They were familiar with constitutional principles which 
had formed the groundwork of most of the great debates in Congress. 
But they were quite unprepared for this new condition of things. 
They doubtless did the best they could; but how imperfect was much 
of their work, and how costly were many of their blunders, we have 
long since learned. Since the war times our legislators have gained 
much knowledge on economic subjects. THose who lament the 
ignorance now displayed in Congress ought to get no small comfort 
in noting the improvement during the last twenty years. If one 
should read the record of the debate in Congress when the National 
_ Bank act was first considered and the record of the debate on the bill 
to extend the charters of the banks a year ago, he would be joyfully 
surprised perhaps in finding out how much even congressmen have 
learned during the interval. 

There still remains, however, a vast deal of ignorance concerning 
these matters. This appears not only in public men, but in journalists 
and in men of affairs. Many a man does not understand his own 
interests as well as he might. But if he is reproached for not knowing 
more, perhaps he may say, ‘ Where can I learn more? where can I go 
to add to my knowledge?” The colleges have discovered within a 
few years that better instruction in political economy is needful, but it 
is not easy for them to find competent instructors. Such men do not 
lie around thick like stones on the sea-shore. The professors of 
political economy of the former period did not make teachers for 
schools and colleges any more than they made teachers for the public. 
The silkworm method was wholly unfruitful. 

The time has fully come to establish separate schools or departments 
in our colleges that shall give systematic instruction in economic and 
political science. A single professorship in our colleges devoted to 
these subjects, however well filled, is inadequate. Many of our col- 
leges now have professors who teach political economy thoroughly, 
but it is impossible for them to give all the instruction in the subject 
which our present situation requires The instruction given is of a 
general nature intended for all classes of men, and without reference 
to the callings which students intend to follow. Something more 
complete than this is imperatively needed. 

Recently two noteworthy experiments have been undertaken in the 
direction mentioned. One is a school of political science as a depart- 
ment of Columbia College; the other, a school of finance connected 
with the University of Pennsylvania. The aim of the former school is 
“to give a complete general view of all the subjects, both of internal 
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and external public polity, from the three-fold standpoint, of history, 
law and philosophy. Its prime aim is, therefore, the development of 
all the branches of the political sciences. Its secondary aim is the 
preparation of young men for all the political branches of the public 
service.” The aim of the other school is “to give a more thorough 
general and professional training to young men who intend to engage 
in business or to manage their own or other’s property. It also equips 
more completely persons who are preparing for the professions of law 
and journalism, as well as for a more public service.” The founder of 
the school, Mr. Joseph Wharton, has remarked that “a great boon 
would be bestowed upon the nation if its young men of inherited 
intellect, means and refinement could be drawn into careers of unselfish 
legislation and administration; and, as the possession of any power is 
usually accompanied by a taste for its exercise, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that adequate education in the principles underlying successful 
civil government would aid in producing such a class of men.” 

The aims of these two schools, therefore, differ somewhat, yet there 
is ample room for both. This is apparent at even a slight perusal of 
the two courses of instruction. It is quite practicable to unite the 
aims and instruction given by these schools, and very likely this 
may ultimately be done. It would be as unreasonable to expect 
a perfect start by these schools in the beginning as by the engine of an 
o¢ean steamer. Various adjustments doubtless will be found necessary 
before a high degree of perfection is attained. Nevertheless, the 
course of instruction as now prescribed by each school is of the 
highest utility. The knowledge imparted by them would have been 
gladly acquired long ago by students if it had been provided. The 
general principles of finance, the history, description and comparison 
of the ‘different European systems and an exposition of our own, 
political economy, mercantile law and practice, the theory and prac- 
tice of accounting, the science of legislation and administration, an 
investigation into the sphere and functions of statistics with practical 
training in the proper method of collecting and arranging them—these 
studies are certainly of a highly practical and useful character. Doubt- 
less there are persons whose faith is weak concerning the vitality of 
these latest offshoots from the tree of systematic knowledge. These 
persons probabiy doubted the expediency of establishing scientific 
schools. Opposition to them, especially by some of our well-known 
leaders of higher education, was strong and outspoken. These schools, 
it was declared, were not needed, and if they were, their rightful place 
was outside the colleges. It was thought degrading for an institution 
whose chief glory consisted in extracting wisdom and mental disci- 
pline from the dead languages to concern itself with living practical 
studies. The wondrous beauty and music of the ancient tongues 
entranced the soul of many a college professor so completely that the 
study of anything modern seefned to him a profanation and the rudest 
discord. Happily that day is gone. Science has its place, and right- 
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fully, in our colleges. It is not, however, the greater and over-shad- 
owing part of our college instruction. It is simply one branch, though 
a very important one. The schools of law, medicine, theology, agri- 
culture, philosophy, are additional branches, besides others that are 
healthfully growing. From time to time another branch will undoubt- 
edly appear so long as man shall push his inquiries further into the 
vast realm of fact and speculation. The need of every course that 
has been added to the structure of systematic education has been 
clearly proved by experience. These financial and political schools 
by no means form the cornice of the temple of universal knowledge; 
they are simply additional stones to the structure. Let them be 
properly fitted into their places, and let us rejoice that the structure 
has been carried two courses higher, and is thus much nearer com- 
pletion. A. S. B. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The people of Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson did themselves honor on 
the centennial birthday of Washington Irving—April 3—by inviting 
several representative men of letters to pay tribute on that classic 
ground to the memory of the man who made their little town more 
famous in literature than any other spot on the continent. A traveler 
may sail up. the Hudson without recalling the voyage of its discoverer, 
or without thinking of the historic events which make its banks 
famous, but no traveler from any civilized land passes Sleepy Hollow 
without thinking of Brom Bones or Rip Van Winkle. Nor does it 
require great fancy to believe that they still dwell there. 

Irving did a service to American letters that was once universally 
recognized, but seems now to be grudgingly acknowledged. Doing 
honor to his memory, therefore, is fitting, not only because it 
acknowledges the debt we owe him, but likewise because it brings 
the doers into closer communion with his gentle spirit, and in honor- 
ing him they benefit themselves. He wrote what by the canons of 
the most ambitious criticism must be called ephemeral literature; at 
most, his were not Thucydidean efforts to write for all time. He, was 
neither artist nor philosopher; he added nothing to the world’s 
knowledge or to its art, with one exception. He lacked not only the 
artist’s discernment and power of construction and the philosopher's 
power of large induction, but even, in some measure, the historian’s 
power to grasp and to arrange. Longfellow was greater; Emerson 
was greater; Prescott was greater; yet every one of these owed him 
much for the stimulus he gave American letters. It has been asserted 
with wearisome repetition that the chief service he did was ta wring 
an acknowledgment from British critics that it is possible for an 
American to write the English language. This was small service, 
indeed, for in the four corners of the 4ontinent who now cares for 
British critics? But the real benefit he did American letters was the 
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benefit of his example. Literary activity, like other activity, is con- 
tagious. One man of letters in a community makes many men of 
letters. Irving’s influence in stimulating American literary activity, 
of course, cannot be accurately estimated. That it was very great no 
one can deny, but its extent has recently been undervalued. There 
is, indeed, no literary genealogy which runs directly back to him. 
He did not create a new department of literature, nor make a new 
era in any department, but he did stimulate*polite writing in general. 
He did so much, also, to make the Americans a reading people. The 
strongest, perhaps the only really strong, cultivating influence in any 
comparatively young community is the influence of a native literature. 
Certainly no community has attained a high development until it pro- 
duced books. New England did not recover from the Winthrop 
dynasty until the generation of native authors which is dying so fast 
began their work. The best culture of the Southern States still 
smacks of Addison because there have been only at the rarest 
intervals native authors to give a new direction to thought or a new 
freshness to style. So, in America in general, when Irving began to 
write the worst thing that we suffered was not the contempt of British 
critics, but the lack of the literary appreciation which is the founda- 
tion of literary independence. He raised up more appreciative 
readers for his successors than any one of his successors in turn has 
ever raised up for those coming after. His work, therefore, in stimu- 
lating the growth both of literature and of the appreciation of litera- 


ture in America is preéminent. This would entitle him, if every one 
of his books were antiquated, to affectionate remembrance. 
But every one of his books is not antiquated, for there are at least 


” 


two of them which can never grow old. His “Grenada” and 
“Columbus” and “ Washington” have not prominent, if secure, 
places in our libraries, and doubtless they will henceforth find few 
readers ; his sketches of English life belong to a class of literature that 
has become old-fashioned ; and such books as his narrative of a jour- 
ney through the West are, of couzse, but curiosities; but “ Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York” is yet the masterpiece of 
American humor. A generation of readers which does not appreciate 
it thereby gives measure of its own stolidity. This book is nothing 
less than a creation. There was not, nor is there, any other like it. 
New York can, never grow beyond its influence. In this commercial 
era the time of the Knickerbockers is already become a sort of heroic 
age, and no other community has an heroic age that seems humorous. 
In spite of its own gravity, New Amsterdam passed away with a 
smile, and without a smile its memory cannot be recalled. If tradition 
has less of its worth than it ought to have, it has more of its mirth 
than it would have had if Irving had not written its will; and the 
stolid metropolis has ever since been in a better humor than it would 
have been without this rich legacy. Indeed, this history has so 
shaped our notions of the Knickerbocker fathers of New York that we 
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indignantly refuse to accept the serious narratives and descriptions of 
all other historians. 

What Irving did to the legends of Sleepy Hollow is more con- 
fusingly akin to genius than anything else he did. Genius-like it is 
surely in the ease with which it seems to have been done and ‘in the 
ease with which the careless student fails to appreciate its sig- 
nificance. Legends there were and are in many valleys and 
mountains of America which seem to have as great vitality as Rip 
Van Winkle or the Headless Horseman seemed to have. These, 
indeed, did not first spring up in Sleepy Hollow and among the 
Katskills, as all the world knows. But Irving fixed them there for- 
ever, and made them as permanent a part of the world’s literature as, 
I came near writing, the Greek and Roman and Norse legends them- 
selves. An undignified, but certainly sure, proof of the consecration 
of the ground is that the legends have had much to do with increasing 
the commercial value of real estate there. For who would not pay 
well for a home among such famous ghosts? Why is it that other 


legends of other places—the many Indian legends, for example, which | 


our poets, story-tellers and local historians have wrought into so 
many shapes—have refused to become a part of literature, unless it 
be because Irving, imitate him as you will, is inimitable ? 

Irving’s literary greatness, however, like Macaulay’s, and, as at last 
we are coming to see, even Thackeray’s, was chiefly the greatness of 
style. Yet his style was not so full of virtue as to warrant his canon- 
ization; certainly not so felicitous, let me say, as Lamb’s. It has a 
certain tediousness now and then like Goldsmith’s, which in fact it 
closely resembles, that we, with our fondness for more rapid and more 
direct writing, could spare. But it has such good manners. As 
urbane as Addison’s and as familiar as Lamb’s, in sketch-writing no 
other American style has approached it. Gentle qualities in pens or 
in men do fewer great things (and fewer bad ones, too) than vigorous 
qualities, but they are more lovable, and they make us more loving. 
Few writers, especially of what may be called general literature, have 
given their writings such a personal charm as Irving gave his. Of 
course, he never protrudes his personality, and he is surely as free 
from everything like egotism as man ever was. Yet, when you read 
him you always wish that you knew the man. Indeed, you do know 
him, for after reading any of his books you are more certain that you 
have made a pleasant acquaintance than that you have gained any 
important information. This personal urbanity and sympathy are the 
characteristics and the charms of his style. Such a mirthful, pleasant 
face shines through every page. It is the pleasures and the benefits 
of good company that you get from his books. 

Yet it ought to be remembered that Irving was more than a writer 
of legends and pleasant essays. Our peculiar and narrow habit of 
criticism which denies a man excellence in more than one kind of 
work has caused too low a popular valuation of his serious historical 
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works. True, his “Columbus,” his “ Mahomet” and his ‘“ Wash- 
ington” are not the most vigorous books of their kind in the 
language; but they are very graceful, and they are at least so 
excellent that there are no better books on these subjects for general 
readers. 

Irving was the intimate friend of more distingushed and cultivated 
people than any other American of his time; a man of whom, as an 
accomplished gentleman, we might be proud if he had never written 
a book. His dignified representation of the United States abroad, 
too, entitles him to a place, if not among diplomatists,. certainly 
among our patriotic citizens. Although he received a more flattering 
reception everywhere in Europe than any American before him had 
received, he did not, as Cooper did, offend the American sensitiveness 
of the time by European affectations. Before he was sent abroad by 
the Government he had spent the greater part of seventeen years in 
Europe, but he returned as thorough an American as he was when he 
went away. To be an international gentleman forty years ago was 
not so easy an accomplishment as it now is. The city of New York 
will continue to show reprehensible ingratitude until it places a statue 
of its most distinguished native and man of letters in Central Park or 
some other proper place. The city that is so proud of itself cannot 
think of the modest town it was a hundred years ago without paying 


tribute to the genius of Washington Irving. 
G. P. 
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RAPHAEL OF URBINO.+ 


. The publication of such varied and important contributions to the 
literature of Raphael’s life and works, marked the approach of the 
recent celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Raphael in the most enduring form. The improvement in biographi- 
cal authorship and in the canons of art criticism, are nowhere better 
marked than in the advance of recent works on Raphael, his life and 
his works, over: the earlier books that were long blindly accepted as 
authoritative. Vasari, almost a cotemporary of Raphael’s, filled up 
his extensive book with stories that were either purely legendary, or 
that were so altered to suit the fanciful taste of the time as to lose the 

t “Raphael: His Life, his Works and his Times,” from the French of Eugene Buntz. 
Edited by Walter Armstrong. Imperial 8vo., pp. 620, illustrated with 155 engravings and 
43 full page plates. New York: 1882, A. C. Armstrong & Son. ‘* Raphael: Sa bie, son 
Pluvie et son Temps.”” Par Epgene Buntz. Paris: Hachette, 1881. Pp. 658. ‘* Raphael: 
His Life and Works.” By F. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle: London: 1882. Vol. I. 


‘** Raphael: School of Athens; Madonna di Terranuova’s Galatea; The Youth of Raphael,” 
etc. By Hermann Grimm in ‘“‘ New Essays” (3d series). Berlin: Diimmler, 1882. 8 vo., 


pp- 382. 
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merit of authentic biography. Vasari has practically ceased to be 

accepted as authority. Pungileoni published the true story of Raphael 
in 1829, having already written that of his father, Giovanni Santi, in 
1822, and thus laid the foundation of all later works. Rumohr pub- 
lishéd, in 1831, a life of Raphael, as the third part of his “ Italian Re- 
searches,” and throwing aside both Vasari and Pungileoni, drew his 
material from the few original sources which were then unearthed by 
the industry and patience of students in various parts of Italy. Pas- 
savant’s life, the next in chronological order, was but a combination of 
the old stories told by Vasari, and of the researches of Pungileoni, 
‘with a running commentary that overflowed with extravagant admira- 
tion, but was afmost entirely wanting in critical judgment. The ex- 
haustive nature of his studies may be inferred from the fact that his 
volumes were in course of publication from 1838 to 1859. In 1880, 
Richard Forster printed a very exhaustive study of Raphael’s frescoes 
in the Farnesina, following the line taken by Hettner in his new key 
to the Vatican frescoes, published the year before. One of the curiosi- 
ties of Raphael literature is the volume, published in German, in 
Leipsic, in 1880, as a translation from the Russian of Ivan Lermolieff, 
by Dr. Joh. Schwarze, really written by Giovanni Morelli, an Italian, 
whose secret is revealed in the article on Raphael in the Edinburgh 
Review for January, 1883. That excellent critical journal rates this 
work as indisputable authority, not only on points which concern 
‘Raphael, but on general questions of Italian art, while it is also one 
of the most amusing of the curiosities of modern literature. Of Wol- 
zogen and Quatremere de Quiney, as well as of the innumerable short 
lives in various art biographies, little need be said, for nothing new or 
valuable can be found in them. 

Raphael is in art what Shakespere is in literature, so far above 
all others that it is hardly possible to define the causes of such uni- 
versally accepted superiority. Each stands confessedly at the head of 
his guild, far beyond their intellectual forefathers, and their greatness 
has never been attained by those who have had their productions to 
profit by. Of Raphael’s works this country as yet possesses only one 
example, and that by way of loan at present, the Madonna dei Can- 
delabri. Dispute as experts may over its authenticity, a pilgrimage 
will best satisfy the student of art of Raphael’s genius, even if, as is 
asserted in that case, it be seen only through his pupils or copyist. 
That the-students and lovers of art of all countries should determine 
to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Raphael is 
in itself emphatic evidence of his place in the whole world of art; it 
brings them into sympathetic relations with the other organizations 
celebrating the same event in the great capitals of Europe—in Rome, 
with ceremonies of an imposing character; in Berlin, with learned 
essays; in Urbino, with a statue of the greatest of its children, and 
everywhere with new tributes to the greatness of the artist whose 
name is thus again honored. Here, of course, we have no work of 
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Raphael to lend new inspiration to the lovers of art. The fine exam- 
ples of engravings of his works in the collections of the best masters of 
the burin are well worth studying, but they dre not the originals which 
have charmed the eye and enriched the memory of every one who has 
seen them. Of Raphael literature there is a liberal supply, from which 
every reader can freely draw, and, of course, it is only from the books 
that give the story of his life and works that material can be drawn for 
a brief sketch of the greatest of artists. The last “‘ Life of Raphael,” 
that by Muntz, is so much better than all others that preceded it that 
it is no longer necessary to refer even to Rumohr and Passavant, and 
of critical and biographical studies, the best are those of Charles C. 
Perkins, the leader of American art students, and next in merit are 
those of Hermann Grimm, who has scattered through five volumes of 
essays a series of exhaustive studies of Raphael, well worth translat- 
ing and arranging in consecutive order. Of other aids to the study of 
the literature of Raphael, one of the most instructive is Dennistotfn’s 
“Memoirs'of the Dukes of Urbino,” for there is given in detail the 
curious local history of the birthplace of the prince of painters. Urbino 
itself still preserves its quaint medizval character—broken by many 
towers and campaniles, and crowned by the huge mass of the ducal 
palaces, its picturesque outline stands out boldly against the sky, and 
beyond stretches the country, a mountainous region seamed by deep 
ravines and full of rugged hills. Born in the reign of the Duke 
Federigo, Raphael was the son of an artist who strove to preserve, in 
somewhat halting verse, the picture of the artistic and literary treasures 
gathered by that great patron of arts and letters. Raphael was the 
latest born of a succession of painters whose connection, either by birth 
or adoption, with Umbria has made it famous for a school of art that 
finds its successive representatives still honored. From Dante’s praise 
of the first famous Umbrian painter down to the latest day, these 
masters have inspired poets with noble verse. 

Raphael’s father had sung in his rhymed chronicle the praises of 
Mantequa, Francia and Da Vinci, but they lived in far-off cities, and 
after the father’s death the uncle chose, as Raphael’s master, Pietro 
Perugino, whose fame is indissolubly connected with that of his great 
pupil. Raphael was in his seventeenth year when he was apprenticed 
to Perugino, and the best work of the master became the text-book of 
the scholar. Raphael’s first style, from 1500 to 1507, is stamped with 
the impress of Perugino; his second, or Florentine, 1506-8, shows 
individual development under the influence of Lionardo da Vinci and 
Fra Bartolomeo; his third, or Roman style, though not unaffected by 
Michael Angelo, is that in which his own fully-matured powers— 
nourished by constant study of nature and the antique—were at their 
best, and he was himself master of the world of art. In the Knight’s 
Dream, a lovely allegory in which the exceptional genius of Raphael 
reveals itself plainly, he tells the story of his life—the subject is that 
choice between work and pleasure, which every one is called upor to 
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make when he passes from childhood into manhood. A young knight, 
sleeping at the foot of a laurel tree, sees in his dreams two women 
standing beside him, the elder and graver holds in one hand a drawn 
sword and in the other a book, and speaks to him of duty, honor and 
work as the price of fame; the other, and more gayly dressed, offers 
him a rose and smiles upon him, promising ease and pleasure if he will 
follow her guidance. Like the figures, the landscape background is 
symbolic. Behind Duty—nun-like and pensive—rises a steep and 
rocky path; behind Pleasure stretches a smiling valley, through which 
-ariver winds. The young knight typifies Raphael about to choose 
between two roads, the one leading upward over the steep rocks of 
toil and the rugged path of self-denial to fame and glory; the other 
down into the bright valley where pleasure dwells. This picture, 
painted in 1505-6, is in the National Gallery in London. Happy in 
his life and in his work, Raphael completed, during his few years at 
Florence, the series of pictures which mark the period of sweetness, 
repose and dignity. Rome quickened his genius and shaped his art, 
and made him immortal. Tired with the ruling idea of restoring the 
ancient greatness of Rome, he became the leader in the task of ex- 
cavating the remains of antiquity, and he worked with such diligence 
that he could, in some sort, say that he had seen ancient Rome, or, in 
the pithy apothegmatic phrase of a cotemporary: “Nunc Romain in 
Roma quocrit reperitue Raphael. Quocrere, magni hominis; sed 
reperire, Dei est.” He himself said, in his report to the Pope, that he 
was filled with the deepest grief in beholding the dead body of this 
noble city, once queen of the world, but now so miserably lacerated. 
In the series of his great works with which he decorated the Vatican, 
he sought to typify the world of art, of theology, of literature and of 
science. Besides the inspiration that he drew from his own study of 
the antique, he found rich sources in Dante and Petrarch, and, in turn, 
paid tribute to their greatness by his perfect portraiture of their noble 
verses. 

His fertility of invention, fed from all sources of the scholarship and 
literature of the time, and his rapidity of execution, aided by liberal 
draughts upon his pupils, coupled with his own transcendent artistic 
excellence, enabled him to pour forth an-unceasing stream of great 
works. Ever aiming at the best, full of sympathy for the work of 
others, sensible of his own shortcomings, he drew in from all that he 
needed from other sources, and yet remained original and the master 
of the world of art. Fortunate in receiving the fullest recognition of 
his cotemporaries and in enjoying the hearty encouragement of suc- 
cessive Popes, he had but one ambition—that of excelling in his art. 
‘Himself the kindliest of men, affectionate to his kinsfolk, considerate 
for his pupils, to whom he was friend and master alike, adored and 
beloved, ready to aid the poor and suffering, inviting the criticism and 
instruction of others and freely imparting his own in turn, he was so 
engrossed in his work that he was hardly disturbed or affected by the 
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struggles and catastrophes of his time, and, in the midst of war and 
internecine struggles, accomplished the vast works which perpetuate 
his greatness. The work of Raphael, again in this respect like Shake- 
spere, was little affected by his personal circumstances, and therefore 
does not demand for its appreciation intimate knowledge of his life 
and character. Its spirit is impersonal and an expression of his con- 
ception and idea of the beautiful. Each of his great works has a 
peculiar beauty of its own, and in the long series there is neither repe- 
tition nor sign of exhaustion or weariness. As Raphael left much of 
the detail of his work to be executed by his own pupils, so, too, he 
inspired the celebrated engraver, Marc Antonio, who gave his allegi- 
ance to the master and suited his style to the reproduction of his works, 
and, as the author was at hand to advise and explain, the engraver 
was able to identify himself with the painter, while Raphael’s love of 
purity in line and form lent itself admirably to the burin as well as to 
the brush. His activity found fresh fields in the designs of the famous 
cartoons and in the innumerable details of the Farnesina Palace and of 
the Loggie or open galleries of the Vatican. From the many-handed 
work inspired by his genius, but executed by pupils so trained in his 
style that their individuality was merged in his, Raphael turned aside 
to crown his short and wonderful career with the Madonna di San 
Sisto and the Transfiguration, the greatest of his paintings, the world’s 
masterpieces of art. In Dresden the master is seen at his best. The 
series of wonderful reproductions by a succession of the best engravers 
is of itself a tribute to its extraordinary merit, but not even the best of 
these does more than recall its majestic beauty. The Transfiguration 
has faults of composition and of color, due mainly to the large share 
of the work for which Guilio Romano is responsible, but it will always 
possess interest as the last work from the master’s hand and the one on 
which those who came to see him dead looked mournfully, as that 


‘*____ whose forms divine that lived and b@&athed 
—— would live on for ages.” 


The coincidence that the birth and death of Raphael fell on the 
same day, the one the 6th of April, 1483, and the other the same 
day of the same month, the Good Friday of 1520, may not be with- 
out its significance, in view alike of the gratitude due by the world 
for such a life, and for the example of his works. His death indeed 
is attributable to a fever incurred by exposure in superintending and 
urging on the work of uncovering the antiquities of Rome, and as he 
owed his best to Rome, so he gave up his life in his passionate love 
of its glory. There he was the acknowledged prince of art, enjoying 
all the honors the Court could confer upon him, followed by a long 
train of pupils and surrounded by admirers of all ages. No other 
artist led the life that Raphael enjoyed to the fullest. No contest, no 
need, no hostility barred his progress. From earliest youth he gave 
promise of the greatness which he fulfilled. Young as he was when 
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he died, his work was complete. He painted from pure enjoyment 
of the creative art, and what he touched grew into infinite beauty of 
form and color. A charm surrounded him and all who came near 
him, and envy and jealousy disappeared in his calm presence. Be- 
loved and admired of all men in his life, his fame has grown in ever- 
widening circle, and in our own day, on the anniversary of his birth, 
from all quarters come tributes to his greatness and to the universal 
recognition of the gift he bestowed upon the world by his work. 
The acknowledgment of the overmastering power of his genius by 
his cotemporaries has been confirmed by the testimony of all men 
‘ from that day to this, and no second has arisen to equal the art of 
Raphael. 

In the absence of direct literary authority for Raphael’s life and 
works, the critics have gone far and wide to seek the inspiration that 
still holds sway in the world of art. On the one hand his biographers 
would make him a scholar, master of all the learning of his day. On 
the other hand, there are those who can see in him only a genius 
moving from one extreme of passion to another of religion, and ambi- 
tious only of getting the greatest enjoyment out of life. The truth 
seems to be that he was genial, wholesome, simple, ¢otus, teres, et que 
rotundus, easily bearing the great burthen put upon him, and witha 
robust genius that readily assimilated itself to every new demand. 
In Rome he became a citizen indeed, fully penetrated with reverence 
for its ancient glories and ambitious to restore them. He was soon 
mastered by the general feeling awakened before his arrival there, to 
revive the study of the classical learning that had once made Rome 
famous, and to uncover to the world what had for centuries been 
hidden from sight or neglected and destroyed in building a new city 
over and out of the materials of the old capital of the world. 
Raphael was no scholar, but he lived intimately among those who 
were full of zeal forgthe revival of the past, and his last work was an 
effort to rescue ancient Rome from the ruins that were being fast laid 


bare. It was in this spirit that his great paintings in the Vatican 


mark the revival of learning, and in the school of Athens the critics 
of to-day find a whole world of material for reconstructing the phil- 


osophy of Raphael’s own day. It was a period of noble exaltation, — 


‘ of lofty aspiration, of bright dreams of the past, of ambitious hopes 
for the future, and the time found a representative in Raphael, whose 
pictures still testify to the clearness of vision and mastery that have 
outlived all the works of k's cotemporaries. 

For a life of Raphael in such extent as Michael Angelo’s there is 
no material—of his private life we know little or nothing—he was the 
son of a painter of secondary importance, was early left an orphan, 
worked industriously from his first to his last day of his artist career, 
was suddenly crowned and admitted chief of the world of artists on 
his arrival in Rome, lived there in the midst of an admiring multitude, 


“ae 


and died beloved of all men. There are very few materials for his life, 
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and next to nothing from his own hand. While Michael Angelo left 
five hundred of his own letters, and double that number written to 
him, Raphael left but seven letters, and there is very little in cotem- 
porary accounts or literature touching his daily life. There are some 
three hundred pictures extant from his hand or attributed to him, and 
more than six hundred drawings by him are still preserved. These 
are Raphael’s best biography. He lived in a time when great artists 
received great honors. Cities and princes contended for the honor of 
welcoming them as guests. Italy was then the center of the world, 
the highroad between the East and the West, rich in the cultufe of a 
thousand years, proud of its inheritance of the antique, and of the 
tribute paid to its great capital, for thither indeed all roads led. 
Although Italy was divided among many princes and powers, there 
was the common tie of speech, welded into one great chain of thought 
by Dante and Petrarch, with Latin, as a second mother tongue, spoken 
and written by all scholars, who thus secured through it a universal 
audience. With its perfect intellectual equality, Italy looked down 
from its lofty heights upon the French, the Germans and Spaniards, 
sunk in the depths of darkness, much as the Greeks in their pride 
looked upon the rest of the world as barbarians beyond their ken. 
Italy too had developed the modern cities with their wealth of treas- 
ures, gathered together as if in rivalry, each striving to outshine the 
others in the splendor of its architecture, the magnificence of its deco- 
rations, and the handiwork of the great painters and sculptors. The 
artists went from town to town, and found their home in that which 
did them most honor, so that they were free to choose their own task, 
and in turn graciously bestowed upon their hosts that immortality 
which was the only reward sought in return for lavish expenditure. 
Among the princes of that day, the Duke of Urbino took a leading 
place, not only as a successful soldier, but as a collector of art treas- 
ures, as builder of a great palace, and as the founder of a collection of 
rare manuscripts. From all parts of Italy he gathered architects and 
workmen, painters and sculptors, poets and writers of prose. Ciovanni 
Santi, the father of Raphael, was among the number, and although his 
pictures have no great value, he did his share in glorifying his master 
by a long peem in which he described the great deeds of the Duke of 
Urbino and the splendor of Italy. Under such influences Raphael 
lived, and at Urbino he began his wonderful career; his first masters 
were the painters of note in that city, but much of the value of their 
works is due to the glory of having had Raphael as pupil or assistant. 
Not only is their influence noted in his works, but his hand is carefully 
traced in their pictures. When he began his independent career, 
Urbino had become unsettled, as was all Italy after the death of 
Lorenzo de Medici, who had ruled Florence with a firm hand, and 
kept the rest of Italy in subordination. The Borgias rose to power 
by their success in overcoming foreign invasion, and by subduing 
domestic rebellion. Their active leader furnished the story for Mac- 
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chiaveli’s pen, and the portrait he drew still remains a masterpiece of 
political biography, full of light and shade. 

Raphael found in Perugia the calm and quiet that best suited his 
genius, and these characteristics are still the marked features of all his 
work. In the great cycle of his paintings the strongest feature is the 
perfect reproduction of nature as he had fathomed it by his own intel- 
lect. At Sienna and at Perugia his eyes were first opened to the 
treasures of antique art. Florence supplied the inspiration that came 
from a study of the great artists who had there found a new field, but 
while i@ strengthened Raphael’s native genius it never made him sub- 
ordinate to any of its acknowledged masters. He came there to per- 
fect himself in art, and there his talent ripened under the kindly 
influence and fostering sympathy of his fellow artists. He found 
there, too, a revival of the study of antiquity, and he joined heartily 
in the new spirit that was thus evoked from the past. He was, for- 
tunately, no longer a pupil, and therefore lost no time in the slavish 
study of any master, but he was still young, and his work was rather 
self-instruction and progress than great achievements. The produc- 
tions of his stay at Florence are marked by his mastery of nature and 
of classic art, by his profound study and conquest of the secrets of his 
art, grouping and color, the nude and drapery, and those of the Flor- 
entine patrons whose portraits he painted have thus secured an im- 
mortality of fame which was cheaply bought at the price. Such was 
the preparation for his great works in Rome, where at last he learned 
his own power and exercised it in such a way that all rivalry ceased, 
and without effort he took his place in the very fore front of the world 
of artists who were gathered there. Rome was then the capital of 
art and he its high priest whose pencil and brush consecrated the 
chambers whose walls he covered with frescoes, whose Pope and 
cardinals owe their greatest fame to his portraits. Prelates and 
nobles, scholars and students, merchants and travelers of all nation- 
alities made up the world of Rome, where science, art, talent, splen- 
dor, intellect, all joined to mark the period of Raphael’s mastery and 
to make it memorable in the world’s history. It was here that he 
first put forth his great powers and left for posterity the most ele- 
vated and the loftiest examples and expressions of modern art. In 
his School of Athens he attained a dignity in art that has never been 
equaled. In it, too, his own portrait shows the great intellectual and 
artistic strides that he made since his own youthful likeness in the 
days of his earliest efforts at Urbino. With all the labor incidental to — 
his masterpieces in the frescoes of the Vatican, he found time to in- 
crease his world of Madonnas from which inspiration is still drawn, 
and to add to the number of portraits that still remain for an admir- 
ing posterity, the noblest tributes to those whose patronage secured 
Raphael’s successful career in Rome. The death of Pope Julius 
brought with it a change in his employment. Leo the Tenth had 
none of the warlike genius of his predecessor, but he had many great 
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qualities, and whatever his faults, and very heinous they were and ter- 
ribly avenged, his was the golden age for art and artists. As Luther 
had raised his warning voice against the Court of Julius, so Ulrich von 
Hutten had looked on that of Julius with honor. Erasmus was too 
thoroughly penetrated with the love of the classical to share the zeal 
of his fellow reformers, and he looked with wonder and admiration on 
the collections of ancient and modern art and on the treasures of lit- 
erature gathered together in Rome. Raphael himself soon became 
the head of a school of his own and his pupils were numerous enough 
to enable him to complete his great works. 

Raphael was soon overwhelmed with commissions from his new 
master; his time, his talent, his genius and his life were dissipated in 
a variety of tasks little worthy of his labor. Paintings, frescoes, deco- 
rations, public spectacles, sculpture, architecture, surveys of ancient 
Rome, plans for its restoration, designs for tapestries, the originals of 
which are still venerated in the cartoons at South Kensington; illus- 
trations for the history of the Bible in the Loggie, set in a wealth of 
ornamentation that has as yet defied reproduction; works in gold and 
silver, in wood, in mosaic, in pottery and porcelain, were among the 
tasks assigned to Raphael and executed by him, or by his pupils 
under his eye, and with an inspiration that still couples his name with 
the treasures of that glorious period of art. For his patron, the great 
banker Chigi, Raphael was by turn architect, painter and sculptor. 
Among the oil paintings of this period of tireless activity are the 
greatest of his masterpieces, notably the Sistine Madonna and the 
Madonna dei Candelabri, now on exhibition in New York. Raphael 
was then at the summit of his glory, surrounded by a school of his 
own and the object of adulation and admiration such as were never 
before or since‘shown to any artist; yet he remained true to the 
principles that governed him in his pursuit of his art, and his latest 
productions are as earnest, as truthful, as those of his earlier years. 
His portraits are marked by the highest qualities, precision, simplicity, 
intensity—in each the exact type of the subject, with perfect truth, 
and yet the highest ideal of nature, so that even the ugliness of the 
sitter finds compensation in the nobility of the expression. Rubens 
and Rembrandt both gladly copied one of Raphael's portraits, and 
thus showed their admiration. In his last picture, unfinished as he 
left it, Raphael gave the world his last will in all that related to his 
art. It was placed above his death-bed and was carried in the funeral 
procession to his last resting place. Perhaps some of the faults 
ascribed to it may be due to the share of time and talent that 
Raphael, in these closing days of his fruitful life, gave to other 
branches of art. Having touched the furthest horizon in painting, 
he aspired to become famous as an architect, and in this, his latest 
pursuit, he divided his time with the kindred study of archeology. In 
some of his earlier paintings he had already shown his strong love of 
architectural drawing, as the handmaid of his own strictly pictorial 
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art. Prepared as he was by these studies, Rome soon offered him 
occasion to put into stone the plans he had already drawn on canvas, 
Appointed by Leo architect of St. Peter's, Raphael studied the works 
of Vitrurius, had them translated for his use, and made two designs 
for the great church. Palaces in Rome and Florence still bear the 
impress of his genius. He sought even to rival Giotto by becoming a 
sculptor, too, and one work is attributed to him which shows that, 
with length of days, he would have added this to the sister arts whose 
mastery he had accomplished in spite of technical difficulties. Nor 

- did this suffice for his far-reaching genius and exhaustless industry. 
The tender and religious painter became the earnest enthusiast for 
classical art as it unfolded itself to his wrapt vision in Rome. His 
School of Athens is a brilliant illustration of his admiration of 
antiquity. Rome still furnished remains of classic architecture and 
sculpture, the former even showing traces of ancient painting, the 
latter in a rapidly increasing wealth of marbles and bronzes that still 
show the mastery of the ancients in this field of art, and are still the 
best sources of inspiration in our own day. 

The influence of the antique manifested itself in Raphael in a change 
of style, in an imitation of classical subjects, and in the choice of sub- 
jects drawn from mythology and from Greek and Roman history. In 

Perugia, Urbino and Florence he had marked his advance in art, but 

in Rome he founded a school and established it on the basis of a re- 

vival of art of classic times. In his great frescoes in the Vatican he 
reproduced in drawing and added color to subjects drawn from the 
wealth of antique art gathered in the collections that were just begin- 
ning to be found in Rome. In the Loggie and the Farnesina he per- 
petuated the remains of Roman decorative work and thus preserved 
them for posterity. In his zeal for classic art he drew from Virgil and 
from the other Roman poets subjects for his facile pencil and thus paid 
tribute to their greatness. He was foremost in preserving the remains 
of classic days from utter destruction, and the great museum of in- 
scriptions owes its existence to his modest efforts. He sent artists 
throughout Italy and Greece to make drawings of the ruins fast 
crumbling to decay, and thus aided to secure their counterfeit pre- 
sentment for after ages. He planned a restoration of ideal Rome of 
classic times, had careful measurements, exact surveys and numerous 
drawings made, and submitted the results and his method of carrying 
out and completing his design in an exhaustive report to the Pope. 
In it he denounced the cruel barbarities inflicted upon the capital of 
the world, alike by the immediate occupants of its site and by the 
succession of invaders who had carried destruction far and wide. He 
made it a real introduction to the modern history of art, characterizing 
the style of successive periods, marking the growth of the principles 
of art, and distinguishing the order of their development. His death 


postponed the execution of a task that has never yet found so greata 
leader, although many of the details of his proposed restoration have 
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been executed, or at least attempted, by the pious labors of other 
students of archeology from his day toourown. The interest evoked 
by his great project was manifested far and wide, but his untimely 
death postponed its execution, and no second leader has ever taken it 
up where he left it. The admiration of the princes and great person- 
ages of Italy ended by becoming almost intolerable persecution in 
the cir earnest anxiety to obtain pictures from his hand. His pupils 
increased in number and naturally executed much of the work exacted , 
of him. Sculptors devoted themselves to reproducing his designs in 
marble, and engravers became famous by transferring his drawings to 
the burin. Raphael united them all in a common bond of love for 
art and industry in perfecting it, and the schoot he founded long 
maintained the superiority that was due to the inspiration of his 
genius. In the midst of all this busy life a brief illness made an end 
of his career. Dying in his thirty-seventh year on the anniversary of 
his birth, all Rome mourned him, Pope and cardinals, artists and 
poets joined in paying the last honors, and his funeral was an expres- 
sion of universal grief. Urbino, his native city, points proudly to the 
house in which he was born, and on the four hundredth anniversary 
of his birth marked the event by erecting a statue in his honor. His 
works, however, remain his best monument, characterized not only 
by the highest technical excellence in design, drawing and color, but 
by serene faith, profound humanity, the love of the pure and beautiful, 
the great and noble. For his cotemporaries and for the generations 
that have been privileged to look upon them from his day to our 
own, there is in each and all of his works an elevation that is of itself 
the highest incentive to the great virtues bodied forth in his handi- 
work—piety, liberty, justice, the love of science, beauty, hope, faith. 
Such a life is of itself the highest incentive to excellence in art, and 
the story cannot be too often told. Successive biographers have in 
vain sought to do justice to it. The lastest, and as yet unfinished, 
that of Crowe and Cavalcassele, is, however, the one that gives the 
last results of the careful critical study that has been applied to every 
work from Raphael's hand, and to every source of information as to 
the influences under which he lived and worked. 


MILE-STONES OF HISTORY. 


It is impossible to pass by a book by Mr. Froude without reading 
it, and those who disagree with him most heartily own most frankly 
of all the attractiveness and vigor of his style. Since some thirty 
years ago his “ History of England” began to make its appearance 
there have been few busier men engaged in literary }abor, and very 
few, if any at all, whose works have been so widely read and so emi- 
nently provocative of discussion. To Macaulay alone among histo- 

t Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude, M, A. Fcurth Series. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 370. 
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rians must he yield the palm of popularity, and if we cannot class 
him with Stubbs, Freeman, Green, Lecky or, Buckle—with the great 
masters of the school whose aim is to present persons and peoples as 
they. were—but must instead pronounce him a romantic historian, 
none the less must we own the perfection of his literary method and 
the vividness, if not the accuracy, of his creations. His Henry VIIL, 
it has been well said, founded*what might be called the paradoxical 
school in history and biography, ‘the school which sets itself to dis- 
cover that some great man had all the qualities for which the world 


‘had never before given him credit, and none of those which it had 


always been content to recognize as his undoubted possession.” Mr. 
Justin McCarthy (who, having as a historian something of the talent 
and the tendency of Mr. Froude, is naturally a severe critic of his 
work) does not fail to recognize the fact that the historian of “ bluff 
King Hal” has a genuine creative power. ‘We may refuse to be- 
lieve,” he says, “that his Henry VIII. is the Henry of history, but 
we cannot deny that Mr. Froude makes us see his Henry as vividly 
as if he stood in life before us. He has imagination; he has that 
sympathetic and dramatic instinct which enables a man to enter into 
the emotions and motives, the likings and dislikings, of people of a 
past age. His style is penetrating and thrilling; his language often 
rises to the dignity of a poetic eloquence. The figures he conjures 
up are always the semblance of real men and women.” This esti- 
mate will be pronounced not inaccurate by the readers of the first and 
longest essay in the volume before us. Thomas Becket was a char- 
acter after Mr. Froude’s own heart, and lived in an age than which 
few have been as dramatic and as important. He has found many 
and most competent biographers, among them such men as Thierry, 
Hook, Stanley and Robertson, but it may be questioned whether in 
any other pages the “high-principled, high-spirited demagogue,” as 
Dean Hook calls him, has lived as he lives in the brief monograph in 
which Mr. Froude discusses him, not for the first time. Nor are we 
sure, after all, that Mr. Froude’s portrait of the great Archbishop is 
altogether inaccurate. The fundamental sincerity of Becket’s charac- 
ter and the disinterestedness of his aims have been very generally 
recognized, despite his frequent and apparently inexplicable incon- 
sistencies. Though not a saint, it has been conceded that he fought 
the “battle of the Lord,” as it seemed to him, with devotion and 
courage. His murder has been set down as no less deliberate than bar- 
barous, and if Henry II. is not made out legally his murderer the King’s 
ungovernable and unrepented outburst—unrepented until it was too 
late—is taken as establishing his moral responsibility. What has been 
too frequently overlooked is what Mr. Froude tells his readers on 
page 101: “It is very likely that Henry used the fatal words. The 
greatest prince that ever sat on a throne, if tried as Henry had been, 
would have said the same, and Henry had used almost the same 
language to the bishops at Chinon in 1166. But it is evident that 
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much’is still untold. These passionate denunciations can be no more 
than the outcome of long and ineffectual deliberation. Projects must 
have been talked over and rejected; orders were certainly conceived 
which were to be sent to the Archbishop, and measures were devised 
for dealing with him short of his death. Indications can be traced of 
several plans, and something would probably have been resolved 
upon, though it must have been painfully clear also that without the 
Pope's help none of them would really meet the difficulty. But the 
result was that the knights about the court, seeing the King’s perplex- 
ity, determined to take the risk on themselves and deliver both him 
and their country.” Mr. Froude, it need scarcely be said, does not 
neglect to depict the state of the clergy in the twelfth century, a 
period of which it has been said by a historian of the diocese of Can- 
terbury that the cotemporary accounts might be deemed exagger- 
ated were it not that they are the work’of devoted churchmen who, 
however discordant at other points, are here in the most marked 
agreement. 

The papers on the Oxford Counter-Reformation had already 
appeared in an English magazine and been widely copied ere Mr. 
Froude included them in this volume. They will be found very 
interesting and profitable reading in conjunction with Mozley’s 
“Reminiscences of Orell College and the Oxford Movement.” His 
estimate of Newman and his account of his own transition stages are 
notably worth reading. Even more attractive for the general reader 
(who has had of late at least a sufficiency of literature concerning the 
“Oxford Movement”’) will be found the short essay on Alexander of 
Abonotichus (“A Cagliostro of the Second Century”), an abridge- 
ment of Lucian’s disparaging narrative of the entertaining sharper 
from whose clever dodge in burying brass plates in the temple of 
Apollo at Chalcedon, announcing the coming appearance of Aiscula- 
pius in a bodily form, Joe Smith seems to have taken a hint, and 
who anticipated by many centuries the methods of our professional 
mediums who undertake to answer questions submitted to them in 
sealed letters. A pleasant essay is devoted to ‘Cheney and the 
House of Russell,” in which there is a pathetic and, as we believe, 
eminently truthful characterization of the Amberleys, whose uncom- 
promising and almost unconscious radicalism made such a sensation 
in English aristocratic circles during their too brief lives. But we 
fancy that for most of Mr. Froude’s readers—certainly for all of them 
whose memories go back a generation—there is no more pregnant 
and pathetic passage than that contained in the preface: ‘ We have 
lived,” he says, “through a period of change—change spiritual, 
change moral, social, and political. The foundations of our most 
serious convictions have been broken up; and the disintegration of 
opinion: is so rapid that wise men and foolish are equally ignorant 
where the close of this waning century will find us. We are em- 
barked in a current which bears us forward, independent of our own 
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wills, and indifferent whether we submit or resist; but each of us is 
sailing in a boat of his own, which, as.he is hurried on, he can guide 
or leave to drift. The observations and experiences of a single voy- 
ager who is drawing near the end of his own journey may have 
an interest for others who are floating down the same river, and are 
alike unable to conjecture whither they are bound.” 


A DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


It would not have been possible for the present Dean of West- 
minster to write of his predecessor, who was so widely known and so 
well beloved on both sides of the Atlantic, and to make a book that 
was not worth reading. And when it is said that Dean Bradley was 
the close and admiring friend of Dean Stanley from early life, and 
that he is himself a man of talent and of sympathetic mind, his little 
volume has been amply vouched for. It is not ambitious in size or 
tone, and does not trench upon the province of Stanley’s biographer; 
at the same time it does not devote too much space to the mere per- 
sonal and historical details which were placed before the readers of 
every English or American newspaper at the time of Stanley’s death. 
It is throughout very pleasant reading. Augustus Hare has given usa 
delightful.description of Alderley and its rectory, and Dean Stanley 
himself has painted with a graphic and affectionate hand his father 
and his mother; the former a model ecclesiastic who should have 
lived thereafter, the latter the ideal mother for a gifted, delicate and 
sensitive son. Of Stanley’s school life at Rugby, Dr. Bradley says 
that he was intent there rather on absorbing ideas and knowledge 
than on giving out his own impressions, and he records that it was to 
Clough rather than to Stanley that the Rugbians of the next age 
looked back as the true poet. With the rougher side of school life at 
Rugby in the earlier days of Arnold “‘Tom Brown” has made us all 
acquainted. Stanley himself has told how a schoolmate, disgusted at 
the sight of a boy reading in his study when there was no compulsion 
to do so, hurled a stone at him through the window and gave him an 
almost indelible scar on the forehead. His name passed away very 
quickly at his house, save for the holidays which he won for its occupants 
in his Oxford career. What “Tom” Hughes did for Rugby Stanley 
did for its great Head-Master, and Dr. Bradley has not failed to dis- 
cuss in an interesting passage the effect of Arnold’s influence upon 
Stanley and the extent of Arnold’s indebtedness to his biographer. 
He records an emphatic protest against the extravagant incredulity 
which would have us believe that the portrait in Stanley’s biography 
is not a portrait at all, but an ideal picture. It would be idle to deny 
Arnold’s purity, sincerity and talent, and, above all, the immense 
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influence which he exerted upon the minds of his pupils. Though 
his scholarship was not great and his tact was small, he was successful 
as a schoolmaster just as he would have been successful in any other 
capacity. Like all successful men, he was fortunate in his time, and, 
unlike many reformers, he knew how to make his work ‘ tell.” 
Mozley says very justly of Arnold that “the position he made for 
himself was that of a private tutor, with the pick of a large public 
school, itself purged by frequent dismissals, and in the hands of col- 
leagues of his own choosing.” We have been told of the impression 
produced at Oxford by Arnold’s first pupils, “who were found to 
differ from any young men that had come up to college before.” But 
it may be questioned whether if Arnold’s successor, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had remained as long at the head of the school 
he would not have done at least as much for it, all its pupils and the 
cause of morals and education, as Arnold himself did, and there is 
room for doubt whether the Arnoldites in the second generation have 
fulfilled the promise of fifty years ago. Stanley himself was the 
flower of Arnold’s flock, yet Dean Bradley is doubtful whether the 
“ultimate bent and direction of the forces which marked his genius 
and character would have been very different to what they were” had 
Stanley been sent to Winchester instead of to Rugby, and the late 
Dean of Westminster’s own statement, late in life, was: “ Arnold at 
Rugby was my idol and’ oracle, both in one. Afterwards—well, he 
was not exactly my oracle, but I reverenced him wholly to the end.” 
The fact was that Stanley was a more moderate man than Arnold, 
and enjoyed social advantages which had their effect of advantage in 
his work. But of Stanley, too, it must be said that his sphere was 
limited, and that his influence must prove comparatively evanescent. 
We do not overlook or underrate his talents or his virtues; his great 
capacity for friendship, his unshrinking courage and his wide and wise 
toleration. But would not the same qualities have effected as much 
had the same man found himself in any other profession? With the 
great mass of his readers he is popular as the literateur and the 
gentleman rather than as the Christian preacher. People will not 
think of classing him with Newman, or Kéble, or Wesley, or a dozen 
other men that might readily be named, who have left their mark on 
the religious movement. His life does not present any of those salient 
features which make a successful biography a possibility. His literary 
fame is more secure than that of the late Archbishop Tait, and both 
men will be borne in affectiqgate remembrance by all who knew them 
or knew of them. But is this enough ? 

Still, as we have already said, his was a profitable life, and his bio- 
grapher has told its story pleasantly. Especially will the reader 
enjoy the final section, devoted to Stanley’s life at Westminster, where 
his capacity for social life in its highest aspect was developed to the 
utmost, and the deanery became, in Dr. Bradley’s apt phrase, “a 
social centre as unique of its kind as its master.” Though he was the 
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object of bitter and undisguised hostility, he was not less the object of 
widespread sympathy and of the most devoted affection, and he could 
afford to forget intolerance’s worst attacks in view of the joys of his 
domestic life, his many sojourns in the different countries of the world, 
his extended acquaintance with the most eminent men of both conti- 
nents, and the ever-widening circle of his firm friends, from the 
sovereign down to the workingmen, who had alwys possessed his 
sympathy, and were nowhere so peculiarly the s"jjects of his interest 
and affection as in the venerable precincts of Westminster. Dean 
.Bradley, we may say, as we lay down his thoroughly delightful book, 
has not failed to record the fact that once during Stanley’s long career 
did he encounter a storm of popular, as opposed to clerical, opposi- 
tion, when he assented to a monument in the Abbey to the ex-Prince 
Imperial. “I expected,” Dean Stanley has told us, “nothing but 
universal approval; I did it without consulting or hearing from any 
one, and I still believe that a few years hence it would have been 
amongst the most generally interesting and attractive of the Abbey 
monuments.” Dean Stanley’s assurance that he had not acted from 
a courtier’s motive was scarcely needed; but his erroneous apprecia- 
tion alike of the feeling of the English public and of the character 
of Prince Louis’s unfortunate South African enterprise was curious— 
and all the more curious because of his own associations with the 
Liberal element in English politics, and of his scant sympathy with 
-French Imperialism. His intended inscription for the proposed monu- 
ment was Virgil’s line, ‘Sunt lacrimze rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt,” an English equivalent for which, we are told, he was unable 
to find. He preferred Wordsworth’s “ Yet tears to human sufferings 
are due,” to the same poet’s lines— 


** Men are we, and must grieve when e’en the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away.” 


The preference for the line from “ Laodamia” is said to have been 
based on the feeling that the other quotation implied an excess of 
homage. We fancy that the popular application would have been 
just the other way. : 


THE WORLD IN DATES. 
We frankly own to some oe in the American edition 





of Haydn’s familiar “‘ Dictionary.” Not “with regard to any mechan- 
ical detail—the ¢mprimatur of its publishers is a sufficient guarantee 
upon that head. Haydn has been a hand-book for so many years, 
and has occupied so thoroughly the field, that there is but little room 
left for a competitor in so far as the general subject is concerned. 


* Haydn’s History of Dates and Universal Information. Seventeenth Edition. By 
Benjamin Vincent. Revised for American Readers by George Cary Eggleston. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1883. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 796. 
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We do feel, however, that it would be possible to retrench many 
pages of the English edition and to substitute for the excluded arti- 
cles matter of greater interest to American readers. As it stands, 
the book is altogether too European. Mr. George Cary Eggleston 
is careful to tell us in his preface that his aim has been: to make “ as 
few and as slight alterations in the text of the latest English edition 
as might be,” and that the outcome of his labor is “‘ simply the latest 
English edition of Haydn, with American-dates added and errors of 
statement and date concerning American mattefs corrected.” If we 
regard the book from this standpoint, are we to pass upon it a favor- 
able verdict? In the English edition, published in the autumn of 
1881, appears a table of “addenda.” It is reproduced in the Amer- 
ican edition of 1883 at the end of the book. When Mr. Eggleston 
was about the work of correction and alteration, would it not have 
been possible to introduce the additions already indicated in their 
proper places in the body of the work? Many of the possessors ot 
Haydn had doubtless done this for themselves in their copies of the 
English issue, and looked in the American edition to have the work 
done, and the subjects brought down say to the summer of 1882. 
Nevertheless under ‘‘ Bank of England” we find the latest rate of 
discount—in the “‘ addenda” at that—that of August, 1881. Money 
was then at four per cent. It advanced five weeks afterwards to five, 
and in the early days of 1882, at the time of the Union Générale 
panic, was at six and even seven per cent., but no notice of this fact 
is taken. We are unable to find any mention of the krach produced 
by the collapse of that same Union Générale. Of the City of Glas- 
gow Bank we are told that~“ 20s. in the pound (had been) paid to 
depositors, March 2, 1880.” Is this statement correct? We had 
thought that the liquidation was not concluded till late in 1882. 
Under the heading “‘ Comets,” the’ list closes with 1881, and cnough 
mention is made of Professor Henry Draper’s successful photograph- 
ing of the comet, Higgins’ still earlier claim to the same distinction 
is overlooked. Under the title “ Earthquakes,” no mention is 
made of the convulsions in Canada, familiar to readers of the “ Rela- 
tions des Jesuites,” which even exceeded in their severity the shocks 
in the Mississippi valley in 1811. There is a very good list of “fires 
in North America,” on page 271, which is brought down to the early 
spring of 1882, but owing to an unpardonable interpolation the sec- 
ond great fire at Quebec in the summer of 1845 is made to take place 
in New York and destroy two-thirds of the city. There is a very 
interesting list of American trials on pages 696-697, but it is far from 
complete. For instance, while it give the case of Dr. Webster, it 
omits that of Colt; while it mentions Foster, the “car-hook mur- 
derer, it ignores Real, and Chastine Cox, and a dozen other criminals 
of the same sort; it alludes to the two trials of Mayor Hall for alleged 
complicity in the Ring frauds at New York, which ended in disagree- 
ments, and omits the third, which resulted in an acquittal. In some 
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cases dates are given; in others, where they were as easily obtainable, 
they are omitted. The list of “Wrecks” closes with December, 1881, 
and is lamentably deficient. For instance, we’ miss the loss of the San 
Francisco and the Golden Gate, two of the most notable catastrophes 
that ever happened in American waters, and the deaths by the sink- 
ing of the Princess Alice remain at ‘600 to 700,” though the figures 
are 786. It is not easy to see why if Zhe Youth’s Companion is men- 
tioned among American magazines for children, Wide-Awake is 
omitted. The North*American Review and The International Review 
are given; why not the Popular Science Monthly ? Similarly, why 
should the list “Reviews” include the Fortnightly but exclude the 
Nineteenth Century ? Why give the Saturday Review but not the 
Spectator? Under “ Memorable Railway Accidents” we find no 
mention of the Desjardins Canal accident in 1857, nor of the New 
Hamburg horror in 1871, nor of the Norwalk accident in 1853, nor 
of several other catastrophes of like consequence. The number 
of lives lost at Ashtabula is given as “above 100”; it was 88. Un- 
der the head of “ Canada,” we are told that Lord Monck was sworn 
in as “Viceroy” of the New Dominion—it. should be Governor- 
General—on the 2d of July, 1867; the date should be the 1st. The mur- 
der of Thomas D’Arcy McGee—not “ Darcy McGhee ”—took place 
on the 9th of April, 1868; ‘“‘ Haydn” makes the date the 7th. We 
are told that “ Lord (afterward Earl of ) Dufferin was appointed Gov- 
ernor-General, inaugurated June 25, 1872.” Lord Dufferin became 
Earl of Dufferin before he went to Canada, and the date of his 
appointment was May 22. He arrived at Quebec on the date men- 
tioned by Haydn, but never participated in any “inauguration ” cere- 
monies. The date of the evacuation of Charleston by the Confed- 
erates is given as February 1, 1865; it should be the 17th. In the 
action between the Chesapeake and Shannon, the crew of the former 
is said to have numbered 376 men, instead of 37g; and the Shannon’s 
battery is placed at 38 guns, when it should be 52. ‘‘ Colorado” is 
said to have been organized as a territory March 2, 1861—we had 
always thought that the act was dated February 28. Under the title 
“Credit Mobilier of America,” there is a general paragraph with not 
one name mentioned. Finally, when we turn to the general head 
“ United States,” and glance over our recent history, we read in one 
page of President Grant addressing the “ Tennessee army in Iowa,” 
of elections in Ohio and Iowa “about the 12th of October”; of 
“ State official elections” “about November 2”; of Mr. Dana’s ap- 
pointment to the British mission rejected by the Senate “about April 
5”; of the “election for President by delegates”; of the death of 
Caleb Cushing, aged “about 79”; of the resumption of “ cash pay- 
ments” on the Ist of January, 1879; of gold being at par for the 
first time since 1862—in which year it was not at par at all; of Gen- 
eral Garfield being nominated June 9, 1880, instead of June 8; of 
Mr. Tilden being nominated June 29, 1876, instead of June 28. 
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We have not had time to examine the “ Dictionary of Dates” 
microscopically, but have merely selected a few familiar titles, the facts 
under which it would be easy to verity. We have not regarded the 
book from an ideal standpoint. Had it fallen to our lot to edit it for 
American readers we should, as we have already said, omitted much 
that it now contains, and have substituted articles dealing with 
American subjects. It seems a little odd to find, under the head 
of ‘‘ Post-Office,” a list of English postmasters-general and even of 
the succession of secretaries of the department, but no list of Amer- 
ican officials that have acted in the same capacity. Such a volume 
is, we think, to be desired. Bui, examining Mr. Eggleston’s work 
from the standpoint he has selected himself, we are unable to conceal 
our disappointment that it should have been done so loosely, so 
clumsily, and with so little idea of symmetry. The responsibility 
which rests upon any one who places* his name upon an important 
book of reference should not be lightly undertaken. Where the 
arrangement is alphabetical and the sub-classification chronological, 
the work of verification is easy—far too easy to excuse its being 
neglected. Precisely how many slips there are in Haydn’s 800 pages 
we should be afraid to guess, and we have no option but reluctantly 
to set it down as another addition to the long list of books of refer- 
ence which are always worth consulting if their possessors will only 
take the trouble to make them so. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND AUTHORS.: 


The writing of a history of English literature, like the study of 
shorthand, the invention of an automatic car-coupler, and the rash 
desire to play “ Hamlet,” is a pleasant and perilous temptation which 
occurs in all of our lives, but which all of us—alas! have not the forti- 
tude to withstand. The disease is particularly fatal in the case of 
college professors—so fatal, indeed, that it has often seemed to us that 
it would be an idea no less beneficient than novel to provide, when 
endowing a chair of English literature, that its occupant shall not 
publish a history, “from Chaucer to Tennyson,” until at least a year 
has elapsed from the time of his election. When we look back over 
the last few months—we shall not go back as far as Ward’s “ English 
Poets,” a book for which no praise would be extravagant—we find 
Mrs. Oliphant’s history, Miss Buckland’s “ Story,” the first volume of 
Mr. Baldwin’s “ Introduction,” Mr. Nicoll’s ‘ Landmarks,” Ten 
Brink’s volume on “ Early English Literature,” Scherr’s history 
(another German work), and Mr. Washburn’s “Studies,” to say noth- 
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ing of the three volumes before us. The outpouring of such a flood 
of books speaks well for the affection and ambition which actuate the 
authors, and for the wide and growing interest which is taken in the 
subject by the reading public. At the same time the reflection is 
forced upon us that not all, or nearly all, the writers of such works 
can have realized the importance of their subject and the difficulties 
which surround it. No book is worth writing which is to all intents 
and purposes already in existence. To undertake to pack withina 
little compass the history of more than five centuries of a splendid and 
varied literature is a formidable undertaking, and there can be buta 
very few men in the universe who write with a thorough knowledge 
of their subject, soundness of taste, fullness of appreciation, and, above 
all, the sense of proportion and perspective desirable—nay, indispens- 
able, in such a work. We do not demand that our authors shall con- 
centrate their energies after the fashion of the conscientious German 
savant upon the digamma or the dative, but we cannot but think that 
except in very, very rare instances, subdivision and association of 
labor is to be preferred to single-handed grappling with general sub- 
jects.. We would sooner, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, see a 
writer “collar and throw”—as a well-known literary man with a 
wooden leg has it—a century, a school, or even a single author, than 
take upon his shoulders the Atlantean weight of all the dynasties 
since Chaucer, whom we refrain from styling “‘ Dan Chaucer.” 
Professor Welsh’s ambitious volumes have been very widely and en- 
thusiastically praised. He has made a taking book, and for the measure 
of good which it will do in enlisting and interesting students from 
among the mass of readers that have hitherto paid little or no atten- 
tion to literature he is to be thanked and praised. It is to our own 
thinking a work of that kind which no critic ever cares to handle 
severely ; because its errors and defects will not do any very serious 
injury to the average reader, and will be soon detected by the serious 
student. Probably one of its worst defects is its author’s affectation— 
his tendency to be eloquent and vivid in season and out of season. 
He can write good, straightforward English when he trices to—or 
rather when he does not try to; and so we cannot but regret to see 
him writing stuff like this: “ Wild and bloody was: this valor of the 
Northmen. True, but they were ferocious—bloody-minded. Mur- 
der was their trade and hence their pleasure. ‘ Lord, deliver us from 
the fury of the Jutes,’ says an ancient litany. The ceremonials of 
religion assumed a cruel and sanguinary character. Prisoners taken 
in battle were sacrificed by the victors, sometimes subjects by their 
kings, and even children by their parents. Bodies white and huge, 
stomachs ravenous. Six meals a day barely sufficed. The heroes of 
Valhal gorge themselves upon the flesh of a boar, which is cooked 
every morning but becomes whole again every night. Lovers of 
gambling and strong drink. Seated on their stools, by the light of 
the torch, they listened to battle-songs and heroic legends, while the 
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lordly hall thundered and the ale was spilled. In Paradise the elect 
drink from a river of ale! Intrepid in war, in peace they lie by the 
fireside, sluggish and dirty, eating and drinking.” That is neither 
eloquent nor graphic, even if there are some pronouns and verbs 
omitted. Nor do we believe in a historian who remarks after quoting 
a passage, “‘Ah me! match it who can!” or who says of Chaucer, 
“What could be more broad and catholic than these ‘Tales,’ open 
alike to Briton and to man, shedding long beams of promise on the 
horizon?” But perhaps Mr. Welsh is not responsible. Later on, he 
declares that there is in Herrick “no passion, but sensuous reverie, 
with a radical indelicacy of fancy, and a garrulous egotism,” and finds 
fault with Suckling’s “ Ballads upon a Wedding,” because there is 
levity there. ‘‘ He who sees into the heart of things sees too far, 
too darkly, too solemnly, too earnestly, to smile.” Ah me! (as Mr. 
Welsh would say) the historian’s idea resembles John Willet’s attrac- 
tive conception of the diversions of London—going to the top of the 
monument and sitting there! We must, however, pause to remark 
that there is a striking similarity of style between Mr. Welsh and Mr. 
Gosse, as witness the following selections from the former’s “ Devel- 
opment ”—vol. I., pp. 410-411, and from the latter’s essay on Herrick 
in the “ English Poets” : 


WELSH. GOSSE. 

No fire in the second, but light; no -. We possess more than twelve hundred of 
sion, but sensuous reverie, with a radical in- his little poems * * * years of unbroken 
delicacy of fancy and a garrulous egotism. Arcadian repose * * * public riot which 
Let us ty the exquisite who wrote twelve did its best to drown the voice * * * 
hundred little poems in Arcadian repose, drove Crashaw away to madness. * * * 
while public riot was drowning the voices of Not passion so much as sensuous reverie; 
some and driving others tomadness. * * * not dre so much as light. * * * His 
It is not the inner character of things which radical indelicacy of fancy * * * no more 
moves him, but the sense of bodily love- rrulous egotist is to be found. * * * 
liness, which is perilously acute nor easily Tn Herrick the sense of bodily loveliness was 
restrained within bounds by artistic tact. perilously acute, but his good sense and 
Where is the mounting melody of Burns. artistic tact sufficed to restrain it within 
or Shelley? Even at his prayers he is bounds. * * “ We miss that mounting 
mundane. © * * and piercing melody which Burns and Shelley 

gave us, * * Even at his prayers his 
spirit is mundane. 


This remarkable coincidence is all the more remarkable because we 
find no mention of Mr. Gosse, or of Ward’s “ English Poets” in the 
list of authorities. Part of Mr. Welsh’s comment on Suckling comes 
from the same source, even as something in his notice of Drummond 
of Hawthornden is taken from the neighboring essay by Ward. But, 
ah me (as before) we must close the book, or else we shall be accusing 
Mr. Welsh of reading too much and not forgetting enough! We 
shall only add that he devotes just one line to William Collins, and 
that is in the poet’s capacity of a Deist! 

Mr. Perry’s book would perhaps be found more satisfactory had it been 
written in the first place for the reader’s closet, instead of for the lectur- 
er’s desk. The illustrations and embellishments demanded by the audi- 
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ence clogand conceal his really acute and accurate analysis. The joyous 
pride in the possession of natural life so strongly felt in the time of Eliza- 
beth, and all the things which inspired the writers of that age with a 
sort of primal fire and energy, seemed, he tells us, remote to the peo- 
ple of Queen Anne’s day. ‘ The pride of national life had faded into 
political rancor, and the early enthusiasm for science had been suc- 
ceeded by a period of patient research and examination of detail.” 
The age was one of compromise and moderation, and safety and res- 
pectability ruled the day in politics, and naturally in everything else. 
The writers of Queen Anné’s time did not sympathize with the lav- 
ish, rushing and fiery passion of the Elizabethan drama, and were 
keenly sensitive to its defects of workmanship, and to the exaggera- 
tions of those authors who had imitated its sound and fury with verse 
that truly signified nothing. The greatest merit that could be dis- 
played was correctness and conformity to models and canons that 
could not be called in question, and these models were to be found in 
the Latin writers of the golden age. Mr. Perry has sketched ina 
very acceptable and unpretending manner the beginning, the ascend- 
ancy and the decay of Classicism, and the advent of the Romanti- 
cists. He has laid under contribution not a few excellent authorities, 
such as Belganie, Symonds and L. Stephen, though he sometimes 
shocks the thoughtful reader by quoting from such indifferent author- 
ities as Chambers upon important points, and going back to Johnson 
for facts about Milton, when Masson or another biographer was avail- 
able. These, however, are minor defects, and can readily be forgiven 
in view of the author’s strong sincerity, his deep affection for his sub- 
ject, and his earnest desire to lead others into the path which he has 
found so pleasant. The careful reader can find no better or more 
thought-inspiring manual. 


A CAMEL JOURNEY IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Dr. Field’s last volume is an excellent specimen of a very large and 
constantly increasing class of books. Less than a generation ago such 
a work would have attracted much attention, and probably have made 
for its author that reputation which Dr. Field does not need now to 
set about acquiring. It is well written—indeed it has many eloquent 
passages that will not fail of their effect, especially if the reader's 
frame of mind is that of profound reverence. There are few regions 
which possess a greater attraction for the orthodox believer than that 
traversed by Dr. Field—the region about Mount Sinai. At the same 
time the ground has been gone over so repeatedly, and not by authors 
alone, but by every-day tourists, that it is extremely difficult to find 
anything that has not been said before, and said very well too. Not 


«On the Desert.” With a brief review of recent events in Egypt. By Henry M. 
Field, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 330. 
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only can the reader tell with reasonable certainty what experiences 
the author will undergo, but he can predict with almost equal confi- 
dence the emotions with which he will be inspired at certain familiar 
places—under certain inevitable circumstances. As for the other 
contents of the book, as has already been said, they would have made 
its success only a very few years ago. There is a long disquisition upon 
Hebrew polity, for instance, and an elaborate and eloquent eulogy of 
Moses. Neither of these perhaps merits an enduring place in litera- 
ture, yet in the time just before the civil war both would have been 
widely quoted, and even now each will not fail to find admirers. The 
same thing may be said of the chapters on the Egyptian affairs of a 
few months ago—they are good newspaper correspondence, but 
nothing more. Nevertheless nothing is more certain than that “On the 
Desert ” will find its wide constituency of readers, and that not alone 
within the circle of its author’s friends and acquaintances. 





